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| gene Brown, of Mason City, Cerro Gordo 


SOME OF THE CASES. 
In 1893 the writer received from Eu- 








County, some roots of the so-called “wild | 
parsnip,” which had poisoned three boys | 
respectively five, seven, and nine years 
of age. The cases recovered. The speci- | 
mens sent me proved to be Cowbane. 
The following note, by Professor A. A. | 
Crozier, is of interest: “Hon. Eugene | 
Secor, of Forest City, this State, a mem- | 





Figure 3—Cowbane. Cross-section of portions 
= rout showing bundles and parenchyma 
cells. 


ber of the Board of Trustees of the Iowa 
Agricultural College, brought me to-day 
a fleshy root of a plant of the Water 
Hemlock (Cievta maculata, L). The 
circumstances which brought it to his 
notice were as follows: A neighbor of- 
his by the name of Mr. Oleson, a farmer, 
of about 50 years of age, while drag- 
ging some potato ground upon bottom 
land about two weeks ago discovered one 
of the fleshy roots of this plant, and sup- 
posing it to be an artichoke, ate it and 
gave a portion of it to his two sons, He 
soon began to feel queer, or ‘funny,’ as 
he expressed it, and went to the house, 
where he was taken with a spasm, fol- 
lowed by two or three others, when he 
became unconscious, and within half an 
hour, before a physician could be sum- 
moned from the village, two miles dis- 
tant, he was dead. The children had 
probably eaten less of the root, and, be- 
ing given an emetic, recovered. The 
plant is very common in the State, and 
the roots are so pleasant to the taste as to 
make it particularly dangerous. I may 
add that I ate a piece of the root the size 
of a filbert with little or no unpleasant 
effect.” 

The following is from Mr. A. 
Illias, Ruthven, Iowa, Jan. 12: 

“T mail herewith a small paper box 
which contains some weed, of which I 
sent you a specimen last Summer. This 
species of Hemlock, as you call it, I 
picked out of the manger of a stallion, 
which took suddenly sick this morning. 
Sickness lasted but a short spell; do 
not know whether this had anything to 
do with his sickness, but ain terribly 
prejudiced against it. Another instance 
a few days ago of a colt taken violently 
sick all at once, apparently no cause, 
there being considerable of this weed in 
the hay, and I had two cows lose their 
calves a short time ago; cows had access 
to this kind of hay. This quite fre- 
quently occurs hereabouts. On a neigh- 
boring farm where this weed abounds 
they lost nearly all their calves two 
years ago; apparently no cause ; but, of 
course, there is a cause somewhere. I 
am satisfied some stock will eat the leaves 
of this weed. If you can ascertain by 
this sample whether it will harm stock 
to eat it, would be pleased to have you 
answer it, either by letter or by your 
writings in the Register of Des Moines, 
Of course, I do not know whether this 
weed will harm stock, if eaten by it; 
sey make these suggestions for your 
consideration.” 

I also insert the following interesting 
letter from J. A. Minteer: 

«TJ have just had a strange experience 
with my cattle, having lost a four-year- 
old cow and a yearling calf. I think 
that they were poisoned on some kind of 
weed root found in the slough. I locate 
it on a spot where a hay stack stood 
about two years ago, It had been re- 
moved, except the spoiled hay in the 
bottom. Last Fall being dry, I pitched 
it up, dried and burned the old hay, 
sowed rye and timothy seed, ran the disc 
harrow over it several times, and noticed 
that we turned out lots of roots like 
small sweet potatoes, except that they 
were all connected at the top. I thought 
they were the root of a weed that grows 
a stalk similar to a seeded parsnip ; have 
a straggly top similar to an elder berry 
when in bloom. The stock when mature 
is hollow. Now, Iam not certain that 
I am right about the top, as it had been 
mowed before I discovered the tubers. 
I never thought of them doing any harm, 
just thought we had torn them out so 
they would die and do me no harm, but 
as the cattle, 17 in number, were brought 
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up Sunday evening they appeared to be 
all right until they came into the barn- 
) yard, when a cow fell down and seemed 


were poisoned, but the cause worried me 


for a while; then I remembered the tu- 


bers I saw in the slough; I went next 


morning before turning the cattle out 
and found that the cow and yearling had 


been eating some of the roots. I gath- 
ered up nearly one-half a bushel of the 
tubers, turned out the cattle, and have 
had no trouble since. On opening the 
cows, [ found considerable of the tubers 
in the stomach, and the inside of the 
stomach was very black, and by scraping 
with a stick I could scrape the inside of 
the stomach all off, as though it had been 
scalded. I will put a small piece of the 
stomach in the package with the tubers. 
Please let me know if the tubers I send 
are the deadly poison that I think they 
are, and how much of it is necessary to 
kill a cow. Some Fall pigs have eaten 
sone of the stuff from the cow’s stomach 
and it seems to do them no harm.” 
Prof. James Wilson informs me that a 
Mr. Hoover, of ‘Traer, was poisoned by 
eating some of the roots of this plant. 
The following additional observations on 
a few cases of poisoning may be of in- 
terest : 

Darlington says: “ The mature fruit of 
this plant has a strong anisate odor. The 
root is poisonous, and the lives of chil- 
dren and others are often endangered and 
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extirpate the evil.” 


cause of death. 
Lindley says: 
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| The “sa violent poison on animals. | minutes, whenshe got up, walked about 
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COWBANE (Cicuta maculata), showing leaves, flowers, and fruit. 

meut of Agriculture, Division of Botany. 
sometimes destroyed by eating it in mis- 
take for that of the sweet cicely (Os- 
The herb- 
age is also said to be destructive to cattle 
when eaten by them ; all of which serves 
to show the importance of sufficient bo- 
tanical knowledge among the people, to 
enable them to understand and avoid or 


Dr. Erwin F. Smith gives an account 
of a case of poisoning from this plant. 
He says as follows: “ During the warm 
days which melted the snow and brought 
back the birds, and gave indications of 
Springtime, some children of a neighbor- 
hood on the outskirts of the city gave | respecting this and other poisonous and 
vent to their feelings by digging and eat- | deleterious plants, so that such aceidents 
ing some artichokes which grew upon 
some low ground bordering a brook. 
Two of these boys were taken violently | 
ill, and one of them, eight years old, died 
within an hour after he had eaten the ! 
root.” Dr. Smith states that upon an ex- 
amination of the stomach, and the root 
from which he ate, it was preven beyond 
a doubt that Cicuta maculata was the 


“A most dangerous poison resides in the 
roots of this plant ; a dram of the fresh 
root has killed a boy in an hour and 
ahalf; and in America fatal accidents 
arising from its being mistaken for other 
apiaceous plants are not uncommon. It 
has been ‘used as a substitute for conium 
with similar effect, except that it is more 
energetic. A dangerous poison, produc- 
ing effects similar to those of hydro- 
cyanic acid. It appears to cause true 
tetanic convulsions in frequent parox- 
and death on the third day. Chris- 
Haller considered it the conium of 
the Greeks. It appears to be fatal to 
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_The following from Rafinesque: “Sev- 
all have 


eaien 


pils,” ete. ‘ 


results.” 


virosa, to which our species is closely re- 
lated: “This plant is dangerously pois- 
onous, having quiities like those of 
conium; indeed it is called water hem- 
lock. It produces getanie convulsions, 
and is fatal to cattlejating the herbage. 
In April, 1857, twogifarmer’s sons were 
found lying paralyged and speechless 
close to a ditch where they had been 
working. Assistance was soon rendered, 
but the poor fellows soon expired. A 
quantity of the hemleck grew in a ditch 
where they were employed. A piece of 
the root was subsequently found with 


men lay, and another piece of the root 


them, so that there can be no doubt that 
they were poisoned by eating the root of 





From the United States Depart- 
Slightly reduced. 


this plant by mistake for some other. 
The root of the American Cicuta maeu- 
lata is even more virulent.” 

Dr. Vassey says, concerning this plant : 


fleshy, oblong portions diverging from 
the base of the stem, frequently as long 
and as thick as a man’s finger. It has 
is often mistaken by children for the 


contain accounts of fatal poisoning from 
the use of the roof. It is highly desir- 





but it is pow rarely used” 
The following are 


SYMPTOMS FROM POISONING 
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the mark of teeth in it near where the 


was discovered in the pocket of one of | 


“Tt is composed of a number of 


a strong, penetrating smell and taste. It 


wild parsnip, or is supposed by them to 
be eatablé, and every year the papers 


able that information may be diffused 


may be avoided. The root has been, to 
some extent, employéd ty medical men. 
| Its effects are much the same as the Eu- 
ropean hemlock, (no way related to the 
tree called hemlock inthe’ United States), 


from Spotted Cowharie; Dr. Millspaugh, 
nal Plants, has 
observations con- 















case, reported by-dettes to Dr. Bigelow. 
by Dr. R. PAA 1818), gives all 
the symptoms pqted ‘By observers in 
the other cases 
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in an hour’s time. The effects of the | fell back into convulsions which lasted 
poison were violent convulsions, a froth- | off and on continuously till his death. 
ing mouth, a bleeditig nose, dilated pu- |The doctor found him in a profuse 


sweat and convulsive agitations, consist- 


Robert Bentley says: “ Water Hem- | ing of tremors, violent contractions and | 
lock or Cowbane is Snether indigenous | distortions, with alternate and imperfect 
plant of a highly Fisonous nature,— | relaxations of the whole muscular sys- 
C. maculata, a nati*. of America; has tem, astonishing mobility of the eyeballs 
very poisonous roots; vhich, kom having | and eyelids, with wide-dilated pupils, 
been mistaken for otier h: rmlxss umbel- | stridor dentium, trismus, frothing at the 
liferee, have not infr jueut!y led to fatal | mouth and nose, mixed with blood, and 


occasionally violent and gehuine epi- 


Dr. Masters says as follows of Cicuta | lepsy. The convulsive agitations were 


so powerful and incessant that the doctor 
could not examine the pulse with suffi- 
cient constancy to ascertain its character. 
At the post mortem no inflammation was 


three gills of muciform and greenish 
fluid, such as had flowed from the mouth. 
This mass assumed a dark-green color 
on standing.” 


POISONOUS EFFECTS UPON DOMESTIC 
CATTLE, 


The literature upon this part is very 
limited and unsatisfactory, some authors 
claiming that the horse, sheep, and goat 
can eat it with impunity; others state 
that cattle fed were poisoned by eating 
the fruit, leaves, and roots. Some ex- 
periments have been made upon the 
lower animals at the college veterinary 
hospital by Dr. E. 8. McCord, a gradu- 
ate of the college. The first experiment 
was upon a rat, which was secured and 
anzsthised. It was given a hyperdermic 
injection of one dram of the docoction 
prepared from the root. In almost one 
hour the animal seemed to be in more or 
less pain, and shortly afterward appeared 
in a comatose condition, remaining in 
that condition for about two hours, and 
after that seemed apparently well. The 
second experiment was performed upon 
a dissecting specimen of the equine spe- 
cies at the hospital Sept. 29. It was 
‘Piven one dram of the decoction hyper- 
dermically without any effect ; Sept. 30 


thé same root macerated with the feed, 
without any results. Some of the fresh 
root was obtained, a very strong decoc- 
tion was made of it. On Oct. 1 gave 
the animal six drams of the decoction 
hyperdermically. In about ten minutes 
the animal began to show uneasiness ; 
pulse was full and fast. In a short time 
the patient lay down and the pulse de- 
creased. ‘The patient seemed to be in a 
distressed pain, stretching full length on 
the ground and pointing to side with the 
nose ; pulse at that time hardly discern- 
ible; kept moving extremities, This 
lasted for about one-half hour, when the 
patient began to get better and soon re- 
covered. Another experiment was made 
on a cat. Macerated a portion of the 
root with some potato. The animal ate 
it without any disturbance. This was at 
noon. In the evening it received 20 c.c. 
in milk. The animal showed no signs 
of uneasiness. At about 9 o’clock it re- 
ceived a subcutaneous injection of four 
drams without any effect. Dr. McCord 
concluded that the cat could eat it with 
impunity. 

Prof. Henry Trimble, of Philadelphia, 


farmers in that locality is that it is very 
poisonous to cattle, and that one of the 
students found that the dried rvot had 
no effect on a cat, but when administered 
as soon as gathered it produced great 
uneasiness and vomiting in five-gram 
doses. The writer of this paper has 
eaten small portions of root on several 
occasions. ‘The effects remained a long 
time, producing numbness in the mouth 
and pharynx. 

Treatment: In cases of poisoning from 
this plant emetics should be given 


promptly, 


me that large doses of stimulants ( whisky) 


aided in recovery. 
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observed; the stomach was fully dis- | 
tended with flatus, and contained about | 


gave the same animal one-half ounce of 


writes me that the general opinion of 


anesthetics and narcotics 
used to control the spasms. Dr. Hemp- 
hill, of Cerro Gordo County, reports to 


greatly relieved the patients and aided 
in recovery. Lene and Falk also report 
that internal and external stimulants and 
the hyperdermic injection of morphine 


I8s THE CULTIVATED PARSNIP RUNNING 


Public opinion in the West, at ‘east, 
has answered this question in the affirm- 
There is diversity of opinion 
concerning the plant which causes the 
poisoning. The majority of people at- 
tribute the cause to the parsnip running 
wild, and this belief is, indeed, very 
widespread. So widespread is this mys 

it 
from the minds of some people. I have 
been particularly fortunate in the cases 
all | which are here recorded to identify the 
of | specimen in every case which caused the 
poisoning, and, moreover, I have also to 


‘parsnip running wild does not cause 
sad belief of the poisonous 
to | nature of the cultivated parsnip running 
entertained by a large number 
some extent hy the | dest 
A few years ago! the 





Prof. Frederick B. Power, of Passaic, 
N. J., and one of his pupils, Mr. J. T. 


| determine whether the cultivated parsnip 
running wild had any toxic properties. 
Mr. Bennett failed to detect the pres- 
ence of any poisonous principle in the 
root of the true wild parsnip (Pastinaca 
sativa), and when the boiled roots were 
fed in considerable amounts to a cat no 
symptoms of poisoning were manifest. 
We may add, as a further testimony, 
that Professor Power reports that his 
associate, Dr. Cramers, insisted upon eat- 
ing one-half of one of the raw roots from 
Mr. Rynning, of West Salem, Wis., which 
were supposed to cause cases of the 
poisoning. Dr. Cramers reported no ill 
effect whatever. One of the largest of 
the fresh raw roots, weighing three and 
one-half ounces avoirdupois, was chop- 
ped fine, mixed with some meat and fed 





Figure 6.—Cowbane. Cross-section of oil duct 
in center of figure, secreting cells surround- 
ing the passage. Central large oil globule and 
smaller ones, 


to a small dog. The animal ate it 
greedily and without disturbance. 
There were no symptoms whatever of 
any poisonous action. I have on differ- 
ent occasions eaten the wild parsnip 
(Pastinaca sativa) without any ill effect, 
so that the above results are corrobo- 
rated. I will admit that I had some 
hesitancy at first and that Mr. Sexton, 
the foreman of the horticultural depart- 
ment, did not expeet to see me alive by 
evening. J must confess also that the 
roots were somewhat woody and not 
very palatable. 

Dr. J. J. Brown, Sheboygan, Wiscon- 
sin, as quoted by Dr. Power, states that 
he had pfepared and dug enough wild 
parsnips fora good dinner, which he ate, 
and can testify that he could discover 
but little difference, cooked or raw, from 
cultivated parsnip and those which had 
run wild for about 50 years. 

Dunglison makes a statement that 
wild parsnip is an irritant poison and 
has an acrid, pungent taste, with more or 
less bitterness. It produces excessive 
heat with dryness of the mouth and 
throat and violent vomiting continuing 
after the stomach is empty. Also, purg- 
ing, with great pain in the stomach and 
bowels. The pulse becomes strong and 
breathing difficult, the pupil of the eye 
is dilated, and insensibility resembling 
death comes on. 

Prof. Power also reports a statement 
made by Millspaugh, who sai€: “The 
root is succulent, nutritious, sweet and 
in this cultivated state very pleasant to 
many, but when wild or in its secénd 
year’s growth, it isrank and acrid, poison- 


the alimentary canai, followed by 
flatulent colic and dioresis. 

Prof. Power also reports of Dr. 
Pupcke’s cases where sev2n children ate 
of the cooked wild, roots. All labored 
under delirium tremens. They were in 
constant motion, talkéd incessantly with- 
out knowing what they said, fancied they 
saw objects which had not existed, and 
occasionally had attacks of convulsive 
laughter, and rejected everything offered 
them, and had to be restrained by force. 

Dr. Power reports three other cases: 
Case one in Wisconsin, case two in Min- 


sylvania, All proved to be the Cowbane. 
The cases reported by Prof. Power, the 


Cowbane had been eaten. Experiment- 


these where 
and no“ill effects followed. 
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Bennett, undertook some experiments to | 


ous, causing emesis and inflammation of 


nesota, and case three from Dubois, Penn- 


writer, and others are instructive as show- 
ing that in nearly all cases where it was 
attributed to parsnip running wild, the 
roots sent with specimens indicated that 


ally no better evidence is needed tnan 
rsons have eaten the wild 


i 
People should, therefore, become familiar 
with the deadly plant described above, 
and throw aside superstitious beliefs. In 
this yery common belief we have another 
evidence that writers who have attributed 
the poisoning to cultivated parsnips run- 
ning wild have not investigated for them- 
selves ; they have assumed that the plant 
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ARTICHOKES. 


One Farmer's Method of Raising Them, 

Eprror American Farmer: In g 
previous number I wrote a short article © 
on artichokes and did not say much a 
about the culture of them. I have now © 
one more year’s experience in themand ~ 
am more and more convinced that every | 
farmer or stock-raiser ought to raise them? 

One thing in particular I must speak 
of. It is not only the tubers thatare 
profitable, but the tops in this part of ” 
the country are used extensively. f 

I have two ways of preparing the tops 
for fodder. One is, after there comes a _ 
good frost cut them the same as you would ~~ 
corn, and shack in large shacks and 
leave until thoroughly cured. Then they 
can be drawn and put in stacks or in 
mows. This isa very good plan. I have 
another good plan which I believe is as 
good as the above one. I practiced this 
one this season and found it to be a 
cheap plan. As it was very late before ~ 
I got around to dig, and by this time ~ 
the tops were nearly cured, I did not go 
to the trouble to cut and shack; Isimply 
pulled and shook off the tubers and. 
piled the tops in bunthes along the rows, 
and after the tubers were picked up I~ 
went through the field and loaded the 
tops on my rack anddrew off the same 
as you would hay. Stock of all kinds | 
relish the tops. . ie 

Part of the early season I pulled ~ 
tubers and all, and fed green to my work 
horses. I found this to be a very cheap 
feed for my team. s 

You notice I speak of pulling the éq 
and shaking off Phe artichobed Thay E> 
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ae 


are not like a potato. When you 
the top they hang right on, and nearly 7 
every one in the ground will come up | 
with thetop. All varieties of artichokes ~ 
will not do this. This is one reason I~ 
recommend the Improved White French, ~ 
I have raised several other kinds, but | 
find this the best variety. ae 

I have been often told by those who ~~ 
do not know anything about the artk 
choke that there isn’t any bottom to the | 
artichoke as to feeding qualities. Iwill ~~ 
now compare the artichoke with some 
of our home-grown roots: 
Flesh — Fat oe 


‘12 


ue 


ley 


a 
st 


Casrot . 2 » e 


Parsnip ...-. 70 
Sugar beet . . . 9 1.36 
Mangoes ... 4. 4 1,02 mo 
White turnip. . 1 .40 ea 
Artichoke ... 10 1,88 a 


The above will convince any one that ~ 
the artichoke is of some use. When I 
plant I cut the same as for potatoes, one 
or two eyes in a piece and one pieceina 
hill, and plant three feet one way and 
two feet the other. Cultivate the same 
as for corn. Some people think that 
when once started in theground they can- 
not be destroyed. It is a very simple | 
thing to destroy them. My planis,when ~ 
they obtain one foot or eighteen ihches 4 
in hight, to plow under. At thistimethe 
old tubers have decayed and the new 
ones haven’t formed yet. This willde — 
stroy them. i, 

I commenced digging the 23d of Oc. * 
tober and dug three days, and dug 700 — 
bushels, Will not dig any more until | 
Spring. Freezing will not injure them; ~ 
it only makes them better. x 

I hope my plan of raising the arth 
choke has been made plain. Ifnot,Iam — 
willing to answerany question upon this — 
subject.—J. H. Vaw fe Michigan. 


Sawdust as Manure. . 


Epiror AMERICAN Farmer; Will ¥ 
kindly inform me as to the best way to use — 
sawdust as manure? There is a saw-mill — 
within a few hundred yards of me, andIlam ~ 
using the dust to bed my horses. Whatesops — 
is it best suited to?—Wa. B. Reep, Gembere 
ville, Md. hx. 

You are making the best use of 
sawdust you can. In itself, sawdust has ~ 
next to no manurial value, but it is ume 
surpassed as an absorbent for other — 
manures. If you can use it so asto © 
take up evéry particle of solid 
liquid manure about your“ stables 
barns, you will achieve much. Yo 
will have saved all your manure am 
have it in the best shape for 
to your land. Consider it simply as a 
sponge to catch up the manure. 

it to where you want it. You 
will also find plain sawdust yseful as a ~ 
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mulch around the roots of trees, 
other plants that you want to mulch 

You had better exercise care, however, 
about putting fresh oak sawdust, or 
any other wood rich in tannin, are q 
the more delicate plants, such as straws 
berries—Epitor AMERICAN FARM 


Washington State is threatening the 

peanut monopoly of the So th: I ast 

Spring a number of farmers in Franks 

lin y, on the southeastern bortler, 
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root the grass upside down. 
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back. You have got him. Put 


“several holes in the top and bottom cross 


> ai edge on one side and a sort of a han- 


‘the hands —James Pearson, Nebraska. 


' Rey. Elijah Kellogg of Mainé, the 

z _— ~author, is a practical forester. 
7 tations of trees with acorns and chest- 
> mots. As showing how quickly an oak 
_ tree will reach age and size sufficient to 
x pride to a large lot of young oaks, two 
_ to ‘bree feet high, which were grown 
| from trees whose seeds he planted. 
4 uch better done with the chestnut; as 
that comes into bearing, when given 
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RINGING HOGS, 
Home-Made Device by Which the Work 
is Simplified. 

A great many hog-raisers dread the 
idea of ringing the hogs. It is almost a 
necessity to ring hogs directly after a 
rain in Summer, as they are bound to 
On a farm 
where a large drove of hogs is kept it 
becomes the duty of the hired man or 
boys to hold the hogs while the boss ap- 
plies the medicine. 

As I said, this job always comes just 
fter a rain; the hogs are put in a small 
pen and business is in order. Hogs all 
mud and wet, pen muddy and slippery. 
We see the boys grab a big hog, and, 
after a wrestle around in the mud, suc- 
ceed in up-ending him, and with a fer- 
vent hold poor pig has to take his dose. 
One after another is conquered by main 
strength and awkwardness. Each action 
adds a few swear words to the every-day 
vocabulary. 

The readers who have had the experi- | 
ence of thus holding hogs can draw a 
more picturesque idea of the scene than 
pen can portray. I remember a few | 
years ago this job fell upon us, as it | 





usually does, in the forepart of the Sum- | 
mer. We had over 75 nearly a year | 
old. One night a heavy rain came, and | 
to ring the hogs was the next day’s job. | 
We had a hired man who seemed to take | 
the matter hard; he really felt mad at | 
the idea, as he expected to have to | 
wrestle and roll about with those hogs | 
all forenoon, and maybe longer, as I was | 
not very strong and father would do the 
ringing. 

After breakfast we drove the hogs in 
between two large corn cribs and shut 
the roller doors. ‘In a few minutes fa- 
ther came out with a box of rings and 
pincers that accompany them. Poor 
hired man—whatva look of dread stood 
upon his face as he thought his time of 
a rainy-day rest was reversed. We went 
and brought aconcern that looked like a 
good-sized hog-crate, which had stood 
unnoticed in the fence corner. The hired 
man stood with yreat wonderment as to | 
what we were going to do with that. We | 
opened one door just wide enough to let | 
one end in. Then we fastened the door 
and fastened the crate by a couple of | 
stakes. I went in among the hogs, and 
in an instant had one in the erate. The 
hired man stood by waiting for orders. 
When the hog came in father handled 
the lever in front and fastened the poor 
little 300-pound piggie by placing a 
large spike just back of the lever. The 
hog could do nothing but jump his hind 
parts up and down while father took his 
unmolested time and ease to “ sock a ring 
in his nose.” The spike was then re- 
moved from behind the lever, and also 
the one in the bottom of the lever. Then 
that hog went on through the crate into 
the yard and out of the way. The lower 
pin was then put in its place and the 
operation repeated. 

The hired man stood just outside the 
door and laughed while we handled about 
60. Then I asked him to come in and 
help drive them in, as they were begin- 
ning to get afraid of the crate and the 
room was large. We were not long at 
the job, and no one got muddy, or had 
to work much. It was a new concern of 
our own invention, and not many hog 
raisers know anything about it. Fora 
stranger to see us handle a lot of hogs 
this way is as good as a circus. 

This is not a patent nor coveted piece 
of property, but free for all to Wake and 
use. Make a crate good and strong, 
large enough for a big hog. What is 
considered the front end is used as thie 
holding part. Nail a board about five | 
or six inches wide up one side of the end. 
Put two cross pieces at both top and 
bottom, for this board to be put between, 
and for the lever to work between. 
Just as the hog sticks his head through, 
close the lever on his neck and he will 















































— in order to handle any size 
lever 18 a six-inch board, dressed to 


dle dressed on the end so as not to hurt 





Growing Oaks. 


is this Fall making some new plan- 


bear acorns, Mr. Kellogg points with 


can be done with oaks can be 


Foom enough, in a few years, from the 
ed, and by grafting this time may be 
still shorter. The oak is a’much 
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DEHORNING CATTLE. 


Prevention of Growth the Best Plan. 


Dehorning cattle has always seemed a 
cruel practice to me; but many think it 
much better to have cattle without horns, 
as there is less danger of those that are 
rulers over the herd hurting the rest. 

Most men would think it pretty hard 
if they had to be held down and have a 
lex taken off without taking chloroform. 
I think a cow has as much feeling in her 
horns as a man has in the bone of his 
leg, and, consequently, the pain would be 
as great. It seems to me that if they 
must be dehorned, that chloroform might 
be given to them in the same manner 
and save them a great deal of pain; but 
let me tell you of a much better way 
and one which, apparently, gives much 
less pain. 

Take about one teaspoonful of Lewis’s 
lye and mix with water to make it of 


BLACK SEA CORN. 





The Department of Agriculture Finds | 

‘it Much Inferior to American. 

An analysis of maize from the Black 
Sea and the Danube was recently made 
in the Chemical Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture with 
a view to determining its comparative 
value as a feeding stuff with that grown 
in this country. Of late years the first- 
named countries have been shipping corn 
exclusively to Germany, Great Britain, 
and other countries of northern Europe, 
the imports into Germany from Rou- 
mania alone having last year exceeded 





KAFFIQ CORN. 


The Farmers of Oklahoma Think It a 
Great Thing. 

The Oklahoma ‘farmers think they 
have found in Kaffir corn, a grain which 
is drouth-proof. It wos first introduced 
from Africa about 10 years ago as a 
curiosity. It was found to grow readily 
in all localities and under all conditions, 
and experiment developed the fact that 
it would mature a crop in the driest and 
hottest season on the high Western 
plains A more extended planting of 
the new grain and a comparison of re- 
sults obtained soon developed the fact 








Black-Faced Ram, Waverly. 
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the consistency of cream. Put this mix- 
ture on the calves just before the horns 
are ready to come through the hide. 
Some calves’ horns start much sooner 


to go by the age of the calf. I know of | 


| two that were treated in this way this | 


Spring with good success. Of course, | 
the lye burns for a while, but they do | 
not seem to mind it long. If they are | 
treated at just the right time one appli- 
cation will beenough; but otherwise the 
mixture may have to be used the second 
time. When the horns are killed they 
will turn dark colored. After the horns 
are killed the scar should be greased 
from time to time until the scab comes 
off. Calves treated in this way will 
make nicer looking cattle than when de- 
horned. <A great many times the horns 
will continue to grow after dehorning, 
and have to be taken off the second 
time.—R. A. O., South Dakota. 
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Rheumatism in a Cow. 

This disease appears as a lameness, 
suddenly shifting front one limb to an- 
other, and producing swelling of the 
It may be constitutional and 
inherited, and, on this account, it is most 
desirable to avoid breeding from animals 
thus diseased. ‘The first indication of it 
is that the cows lie down, and remain so, 
refusing to rise, and sometimes this is 
the only indication of it. Otherwise 
there is aconsiderable fever, the nose is 
dry, and the breathing rapid. A con- 








The Queen’s heifer Frederica, winne } 
Stock Show, being the first of a class of seven competitors, is of the best strain of 


Cruickshank blood. Frederica was sired 


Sittyton bull Gondomar, whose dam was by Cumberland. 
of the Shorthorn championship; the Elkington Challenge Cup, value 100 guineas, 
for the best animal in the show; the Messrs. Webbs’ Challenge Cup, value 100 


Shorthorn Heifer “ Prederica.” 


Sire of the Smithfield Prize Pen of Wethers. 
Seotland. 


Ballock, 
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The property of Mr. J. K. Borland, North 





those of the United States. 


than others; so it would be impossible | tages enjoyed by the countries of south- 


ern Europe in competition for this trade, 
owing to their geographical location and 
the avoidance of a long sea voyage, is 
believed in this country to be offset by 
the superior quality of the American 
product, and this impression is striking- 
ly confirmed by the recent analysis. 
The samples were found to correspond in 
composition to poor corn grown in the 
United States, being from 13 to 17 per 
cent. lower in protein and fully 33 per 
cent. lower in fat than the averages of 
. . ' 
over 200 samples of American-grown 
corn. While an average for corn the 
world over shows-but ¥.45 of protein, 
and this average is higher than samples 
from the Black Sea and the Danube, 
the American average is 10.5. These 
samples of Dent and Flint exceeded 
this, many, indeed, exceeding 11 per 
cent. So with fat, the general average 
being 4.29. The average for corn grown 
in southeastern Europe is 4.13, while the 
average for American corn is 5.4, and 
many samples of the latter showed 5.5 
and 6 per cent. ‘The American average 
as given, moreover, includes numerous 
samples of ‘inferior corn and cannot 
be said to fairly represent the average 
of corn exported. 
While the above facts speak eloquent- 
ly of the higher quality of the Ameri- 








r of the first prize at the Birmingham Fat 


by Volunteer, which was by the great 
Frederica is also winner 


guineas, for the best animal bred by exhibitor; and the Thorley Challenge Cup 


for the best animal in the show. 





spicuous symptom is the dark-colored | 
urine. It may be occasioned by expos- 
ure to cold storms, common at some time 
of the year. The treatment should be to 
give a brisk saline purgative, as epsom 
salts—two pounds—dissolved in warm 
oatmeal gruel, and followed after action 
by one-ounce doses of hyposulphite of 
soda, given inthe same kind of drink. 
Rubbing the limbs with any active lini- 
ment will be useful, but as the blood is 
affected, the continued use of the hypo- 
sulphite will be necessary, perhaps, for 
a month er two, or even longer. The 
feed should be of the best kind, and 
warm mashes will be useful. 
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Agriculture and horticulture are arts, 
and must be taught as arts, whose true 
substantial base is science. In teaching 
these arts, three things must be kept in 
mind ; namely, technical training, acqui- 
sition of knowledge, and intellectual 
culture. Taught in such a way as to 
serve these three distinct ends of educa- 
tion, a course in agriculture or horticul- 
ture will give just as good training and 
culture as any other course of study.— 
Pror. WiiuiaM R. Lazensy. 


The value of the Australian salt bush 
(Atriplex semibaceatum) upon the alkali 
lands of California, as food for sheep and 
cattle, at least, has been demonstrated. 


Aches 


And pains of rheumatism can be cured 
by removing the cause, lactic acid in the 
blood. Hood's Sarsaparilla cures rheu- 
matism by neutralizing this acid. Get 


Flood’s 


Sarsaparilla 

















© grower than most other forest, 


can product they also testify with equal 

ferce to the importance of maintaining 

the high standard of the feeding quality | 
of American corn in foreign markets, ; 
as that is unquestionably the chiuracter- 

istic upon which main reliance must be 

placed to enable the American growers to 

compete successfuliy with the cheap labor 

of southern Europe. The shipment of 

inferior grades of corn under the circum- | 
stances would be to deal a deathblow to | 
American corn exports even to those 

countries where maize is used only as 

food for stock. 

The quality of our American-grown 
corn as compared with that grown else- 
where is illustrated by the following 
data taken from Dietrich & Konig’s 
very reliable compilation, the American 
average being from Jenkins & Winton’s 
compilation (Experiment Station Bulle- 
tin No. 11): 
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.ct |P.ct P.ct 
American - grown 
corn, American 
analyses 69.6 |2.1 1.5 
Average of 38sam-| 
ples of Hunga- 
rian maize (1876); 
Average of 38 sam- 
ples of Hunga- 
rian maize (1880) 
Black Sea maize... 
Average of corn 
grown iu south-| 
exstern Europe 
(Roumania,H un- 
Bit: Turkey, 
lack Sea, Dan- 
ube Districts, 
GED. Je cecscgeevees. 
Average of corn 
grown in south- 
western Euro 
(Baden, Valatin- 
ate, Italy, Corsi-) 
ea, Burgundy,) 
southern France) 
etc | 


Nitrogen- 
free extract, 
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71.10:1.69,1.30 
71.14,1.50,1.42 


9.42/4.13) 69.37/2.34 1.39 











seseraceeccess 13.35, 8.845.890) 65.79/4.162.02 
Diewich & Konig’s! | 
grand average 
for corn from al! 
over the wae) 
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Evergreen broom corn does best in 
Idaho, and promises to become an im- 





Hood’s Pills cure sick heudache. 20, 
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The advan- | 


that whether the season was wet or dry, 
cool or hot, long or short, this new pro- 
duet would thrive on all kinds of soils 
with the minimum of care and eultiva- 
tion, and planted any time between the 
first of April and the middle of July 
it would mature an absolutely sure crop 
of grain and fodder before the frosts of 
Autumn. 

It will grow luxuriantly on the sod of 
newly broken ground, produce fine crops 
either on bottom or upland, is a natural 
enemy of weeds, and will be as clean 
with two cultivations as Indian corn will 
be with four times as many. 

}t is rather slow in germinating and 
getting a start of crowth, but is corre- 
spondingly sure, not requiring rains to 
sprout it, and whemonce well under way 
it grows right straight along—cloudy 
weathcr or bright, drouth or rain, hot 
winds or northers all being the same 
to it and seemingly-of equal benefit to its 
growth. 

The stalk looks somewhat like a sin- 
ale shoot of egmmon corn, but shorter, 
sttaining a hight usually of from 
45 to 6 feet, and having pointed 
leaves of a rich’ gréen color. The grain 
forms in a head at. the extreme point of 
the shoot, where the tassel is on ordinary 
corn, the heads being from seven to 
twelve inches in length and six to eight 
in cireamferenge, and when ripe look 
like great white or red plums, standing 
proudly erect. 

The grains are almost round, a little 
larger than a grain of rice and much 
reseinbling a grain of wheat in interior 
structure. 

There are two varieties, red and white, 
the latter being the favorite crop. 





Life of a Turkish Farmer. 

Inured as he has been to a struggling 
existence, it has had the effect of making 
him gloomy and taciturn. In place 
ofa neat farmstead we find a hovel 
constructed of sun-dried mud_ bricks, 
This one-roomed hovel without any 
windows (the only light and air admitted 
comes down the chimney), serves him 
and his family as their residence. Ad- 
joining this we find a cellar-like build- 
ing which serves to house his livestock. 
All the surroundings are dirt and un- 
tidiness. In the place of a garden we 
see heaps of manure. The walls round 
the premises are studded over with 
lumps of cowdung undergoing the pro- 
cess of drying for fuel. 

Frugality is a great characteristic of 
the Turkish farmer, and it is owing to 
this that he has been able to eke out a 
miserable existence. His tastes are sim- 
ple and his requirements few. He pro- 
duces everything for his sustenance at 
little cost ; his food consists for the greater 
part of bread, for which he grows the 
wheat. ‘This is sometimes varied by a 
soup made of sour milk and crushed 
wheat boiled; this is a most nourishing 
and satisfying dish. He also cooks 
another dish, equally good, of crushed 
wheat boiled and flavored with fresh 
butter. Sometimes he indulges ina dish 
of fried eggs. Coffee he drinks occasion- 
ally. This completes his dietary, and, 
simple as it is, he is strong and healthy, 
and generally of fine physique. He 
thinks nothing of a 20 or 30-mile 
walk, or of doing a day’s work of 16 
hours. He would fare badly with the 
eight-hoursystem. 4 His clothing costs him 
even less than his food. He cultivates 
the cotton from which the women spin 
the yarn and weave calico for his clothes. 
He also allows himself a jacket made of 
bright-colored Manchester print. 

The sheep, find him material for a 
warmer covering ;ihe knits his own stock- 
ings. Boots are anknown to him; he 
manufactures out of a piece of untanned 
cowhide a pair of sandals. His cattle 
find him fuel; -hejcollects all their ma- 
nure and driesitinthe sun. This warms 
his house, it nyakes a good bright fire, 
and also serves to,tight his room. Lamps 
and candles are,.too greataluxury, To- 
bacco he sometimes indulges in. In spite 
of all this frugality he remains poor. 
The low price of cereals in the past, and 
occasionally bad seasons, have been 
against him. 





New Plums. 

Three new plums offered by the well-known 
firm of Silas Wilson Company, Atlantic, Iowa, 
bid fair te become great favorites. One called 
Tatge is spoken of as the best, the Milton as 
the earliest, and thé Charles Downing as the 
most beautiful. All interested in fruit culture 
should secure a copy of Silas Wilson Co’s. new 





catalogue, which will be mailed free on appli- 








Potato Scab. 

The deterioration of the yield and 
quality of the potato crop by the preva- 
lence of scab is so serious a matter that 
every honest effort to determine thie 
conditions which either favor or retard 
this disease is worthy of respectful atten- 
tion and careful study. It is not to be 
expected that the conditions and conclu- 
sions of every experimenter will be re- 
peated in the experience of every other, 
but by diligent study of developments 
in this, as in other lines of farm work, 
we may keep up with the times and be 
prepared to determine the best course to 
pursue in our own case. 

At the Rhode Island Experiment 
Station, Profs. H. G. Wheeler and G: 
M. Tucker have conducted extensive 
experiments as to potato scab. These 
are well described in their October 
bulletin. The following is their gen- 
eral summary : 

1. Experiments for three years show 
that the growth of the potato scab fun- 
gus is promoted by the presence of air- 
slaked lime. 

3. Wood ashes (which like air-slaked 
lime consist largely of calcium carbon- 
ate), pure calcium carbonate, calcium 
acetate and calcium oxalate, also pro- 
méte the scab in a high degree. 

3. Calcium chloride injured the potato 
plants, but entirely prevented the scab, 
although an abundance of germs was 
probably introduced. 

4. Calcium sulphate (known as land 
plaster and gypsum) is the only form of 
lime employed which has not injured the 
growth of the crops, and which has at 
the same time failed to promote with 
certainty the development of the scab. 

5. The form of the lime determines 


| its ability to promote or hinder the de- 


velopment of the disease. 

6. Upon our acid soil, which has been 
partially neutralized by air-slaked lime, 
the use of ammonium sulphate has, under 
otherwise like circumstances, resulted in 
producing tubers less seabby than where 
the same amount of nitrogen in form of 
sodium nitrate was used. 

7. Common salt (sodium chloride) has 
reduced the percentage of scab, and since 
seaweed carries much salt a satisfactory 
explanation is afforded for the opinion 
commonly held that by its use less scab 
results than without it. 

8. Sodium carbonate acts in the same 
way as calcium carbonate, though per- 
haps not in the same degree, and pro- 
motes decidedly the development of the 
disease. 

9. Barnyard manure, owing to its 
alkalinity or the production of carbon- 
ates from it, has probably in and of itself 
incrtased the scab. 

10. Oxalie acid seems to have had a 
tendency, even when applied at the time 
of planting, to reduce the percentage of 
scab, though owing to the fact that much 
of it had probably decomposed before 
the tubers were formed, very marked re- 
sults were not obtained. 

11. Our experiments for three years 
on our acid soil, go to show that calcium 
and sodium carbonates, either by virtue 
of the combined carbonic acid which 
they carry, or owing to their action in 
overcoming the acidity of the soil (by 
which, perhaps, naturally antiseptic com- 
pounds are transformed), do favor, in a 
high degree, the development of the 
potato scab. 

12. It is obvious that anything which 
would be employed, in an economical 
way, to reduce the acidity of the son 
must be a carbonate of some base, or a 
compound which when introduced into 
the soil would readily be converted into 
such. 

13. By the use of air-slaked lime, 
wood ashes, barnyard manure, soda ash 
(sodium carbonate), or double carbon- 
ates of potash and magnesia, the produc- 
tion of scal would be favored. 

14. If favorable for its development, 
the fungous seems to multiply in the 
soil independent of the continual pres- 
ence of potatoes or other reot crops, 
though how long this is possible without 
the occasional intervention of some root 
crop is unknown. 

15. The results show the danger liable 
to follow even if a few germs are intro- 
duced into the soil, provided it is of 
itself or has been made by injudicious 
fertilization highly favorable to the de- 
velopment of the scab. 

16. It is shown in a striking manner 
that the corrosive sublimate, or some 
other satisfactory treatment of the seed 
tubers, should always be resorted to on 
soils which are favorable to the develop- 
ment of the potato scab. 

17. Upon our acid soil -practical im- 
munity from scab has been secured upon 
three successive crops by the use of fer- 
tilizers representing our ordinary com- 
mercial fertilizers, even when slightly- 
scabbed untreated seed tubers have been 
employed. 

18. Upon such soil the total yield 
has been but little increased by liming, 
though the percentage of large tubers 
shows an average gain of about 10 per 
cent. 

19. By the use of chemicals our acid 
soil, which furnishes practical immunity 
from the scab, is nevertheless capable, at 
ordinary prices, of producing potatoes at 
a profit. 

20. The claim that the character of 
a soil has no effect upon the disease “ for 
better or worse” appears to have been 
entirely unfounded. 

21. By the use of ammonium sul- 
phate, and probably muriate and sulphate 
of potash, kainit and common salt in 
connection with dissolved phospate 
rock, dissolved bone, or dissolved bone- 
black, soils which now tend to produce 
seabby tubers would probably become 
less favorable to the disease. It is possi- 
ble that a rational system of rotation 
of crops which would include no beets 
or other root crops, and perhaps no cab- 
bages, would also help to alleviate the 
conditions on such soila, 





Reindeer, as a rule, are not very 
strong. ‘They can carry only 40 or 50 
pounds on their backs and draw from 
250 to 300 pounds, 


PROTECTION. 


A Practical Farmer who Believes it is 
the Gnly Salvation for Our Agricul- 
ture. 

Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: I have 
just seen some copies of your paper, and 
they pleased me so well that I herewith 
inclose my subscription for one year. 

It don’t belie its title, and it is the 
first of its kind, to my knowledge, to 
stand up for the American farmer and 
preach his only salvation. I have, 
wherever I can, talked (at institutes) 
“Protection.” That is it in a nutshell. 


only that, but everything American, 
for every dollar per ton added in Tariff 
increases the prices of the farmers’ pro- 
ducts at one cent per bushel on every- 
thing he raises. That is my sentiment. 
Let us all build a high protection wall 
around our beloved country, and make 
it so high that no foreign goods can be 
carried over it. We day’t need them 
Let the only opening inthe wall be 
sluices, so our overflow will go out, but 
nothing can flow back to. fill up our 
trenches. We can do that, and no for- 
eigner can climb through but by paying 
his admittance fee in advance, to pay 
the cost of nine-tenths of the inmates of 
our jails and almshouses, who are their 
relations. Let me congratulate your 
paper on the stand it is taking in this 
important matter, which is vital to us as 
Americans, I hope you will keep it up 
until every Free Trade anti-American is 
relegated to the rear, and men selected 
to run our Government who will not be 
carting gold back and forth to England, 
but have it going one way all the time. 
I have sent copies of your paper to dif- 
ferent parts of Pennsylvania, and hope 
you will get a host of subseribers.— 
Robert M. Simmers, Phoenixville, Ches- 
ter County, Pa. 





Wants to Sell His Farm. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: I want 
to sell my farm. The laws favor every 
one but the farmer, and the tariff favors 
the farmer over the ocean. I am now 
62, and do not want to farm any longer. 
My farm is on the Ohio River. 75 miles 
below Louisville, and 120 miles above 
Evansville. The public landing is on 
my place, and roads come into it from 
the country. We have no railroad, but 
expect one soon. I have 120 acres, but 
it is so divided by the roads that it can 
be sold in smaller pieces. It is a good 
place for a blacksmith shop, store, or 
similar establishment. On the river 
bank is a good place for a warehouse, 
to attend to the river business, for which 
the steamboats give 10 per cent. com- 
mission. It is a fine place to go into the 
business of buying and shipping eggs, 
butter, calves, hogs, cattle, poultry, ete. 
We have two boats every day, sometimes 
more, and four mails. The buildings 
consist of a double log house, 16x 18 
and 18x 24; a box-house 16x28; a 
frame house 18 x 24, and a store-house 
30 feet square; a big smoke-house, barn, 
not in very good order, and a new stable. 
The land lies very well, generally. Some 
of it is level. I have a meadow and 
two orchards. ‘This is a great fruit 
country. The land is both limestone 
and sandstone land, and will raise any- 
thing. I have a fine crop of Burley 
tobacco, which I will keep a while. 
Plenty of fine timber on the place. 

I will sell 40, 80, 100, or 120 acres. 
Part of it I will sell for $15 an acre, 
or $25 an acre for the whole farm, in- 
cluding buildings, landing, ete. I want 
one-quarter or one-third down, balance 
three or five years, at 5 per cent. inter- 
est. Will take part pay in a stock of 
dry-goods, boots and shoes, oregroceries. 
Will give possession any time.—Address 
Box 44, Rono, Perry County, Ind. 


A Free-Trade Farmer. 

EpiroR AMERICAN Farmer: I 
herewith inclose money for a year’s sub- 
scription to the AMERICAN Farmer. I 
notice your articles on “Free Trade 
Deadly to Agriculture’—and I will say 
you are away off on the wool subject as 
it exists in our County. Under fhe pro- 
hibitive McKinley tariff we had but two 
flocks of sheep in East Whiteland Town- 
ship, Chester County, in 1894; in 1893 
but one. This year there are 42 flocks 
on as many farms—some flocks over 100 
—and this is a strong Republican Town- 
ship and County. What is true of this 
Township is true of the County and all 
eastern Pennsylvania. It goes to show 
plainly that the “Calamity Howlers” 
are not honest in their convictions. A 
majority of the sheep men are Republi- 
cans. The price of sheep meat and wool 
is higher to-day than it was under the 
McKinley tariff. And the prohibitive 
tariff never benefited a laboring man in 
these United States, but he paid his 
share of the tariff for the benefit of cap- 
ital. Legislation controlled by corpora- 
tions and trusts and millionaire capital- 
ists put the heavy yoke on the farmers’ 
necks. Farmers will not trust each other, 
and until they do they can expect to be 
the beasts of burden for monopoly. Tar- 
iff does not protect the farmer's products, 
but he pays his share of tariff on every 
thing he buys. 

“Tell us the truth and shame the 
devil,” if you tell us anything. —SamveEL 
Ferrers, Glenloch P. O., Pa. 








“Great Scott!” said Mr. Jason, stop- 
ping on the corner and turning to get 
another iook at the young woman pass- 
ing by. “ Kissing a girl with them 
sleeves on must be nigh the same as 
tunneling into a gingham sunbonnet, 
like a fellow had to do when I wasa 
boy.”—Indianapolis Journal. 





Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had 
placed in his hands by wn East India missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permancntcure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat 
and Lung Affections, also « positive and radical 
cure for nervous debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints. Having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human swfifering, I will sena free of 
charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring aud using. Sent by mail, by addressing, 
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the best known and most generally bred. 
Crosses are made with an African gan- 
der and an Embden goose, and then cross- 
ing the young with a pure African gan- 
der. The two varieties of Chinese geese, 
the Brown and White, although hardy, 
are not large enough, and do not make 
pounds enough of flesh for the early 
market. 

The Embden goose is a beautiful bird, 
and is named from Embden, in West- 
phalia. Its plumage is a pure and spot- 
less white; the bill is of a dark flesh 
color, and the legs and feet araof a deep 
orange; the eyes are a bright Blue. In 
carriage they are very tall and erect, 
with fine, square bodies, which, in fat 
specimens, touch the ground. They 





TOULOUSE GANDER. 


| grow to an enormous weight. Ganders 


have been known to weigh as much as 
32 pounds at three years old, and a 
goose of the same age weighed as much 
as 26 pounds. A good weight for a breed- 
ing bird should be about 20 pounds. 
Their eggs are white in color, very large, 
and rough in shell, which is extremely 
thick. 

The average weight of the Toulouse is 
20 pounds each for the gander and 
goose. In color of plumage they are a 
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AFRICAN GANDER. 
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dull gray, without penciling; the under 
parts extending to the vent are dingy- 
white in color, also the wing and tail 
quills have an edging of the same color. 
This marking in a subdued shade ex- 
tends over the edge of each large feather 
above the thighs, and on the back at the 
base of the neck. The head, back part 
of neck, and wing quills are a dark, rich 
gray, and the breast a lighter shade. In 
shape, they are squarely built and com- 
pact in form; heads, large ; necks, me- 
dium in length and carried upright; 
legs, short, the lower parts of ‘the birds 
nearly touching the ground. 





PERE ES TO 
Pigeons for Ship News. 

The accident to La Gascogne last Win- 
ter, which left her practically helpless at 
sea for many days, aroused discussion 
both in this country and in France as to 
some means of getting news from a disa- 
bled steamer. Some one suggested the 
use of carrier pigeons, and this idea, 
although not a new one, has now been 
tried. 

The Petit Journal of Parts placed it- 
self at the head of this interesting exper- 
iment with carrier pigeons. It chartered 
an ocean steamer, the Manoubia, and in- 
vited all owners of carrier pigeons to send 
their birds to participate in thetrials. It 
was decided to put the pigeons on board 
and let them loose at sea, at different dis- 
tances. 

The port of Saint-Nazaire was chosen. 
All the previous day the baskets contin- 
ued to arrive in such numbers that the 
entire night was passed in perfecting ar- 
rangements necessary for accommodating 
so extraordinary a gathering. There 
were fully 5,000 pigeons passengers. All 
had to be received, registered and sorted, 
and the hampers containing them were 
stowed in such a manner that they could 
be reached conveniently. All was done 
with the utmost system. 

Each carrier pigeon was. marked on 
the wing with the stamp of the Petit 
Journal. Special attention had been 
paid to assuage their thirst, as a pigeon 
cannot get along without its full supply 
of fresh water.. The plan which the 
owners had adopted for calling attention 
to their birds’ thirst was very curious. 
On all the baskets a card was tied, by 
means of which the pigeons expressed 
their wants as follows: 

“A drink of water, if you please.” 
“We are thirsty.” “Some fresh water, 
if you please.”~ “Please fill our drink- 
ing cups.” ‘These appeals were listened 
to and thé water pails circulated freely, 
while corn was thrown into the cages. 

The Manoubia set out to sea by way 
of Croisic and Belle Isle, steering west- 


ward. : 
All hands were called at 3 o'clock in 
the morning. The steamer was now 
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over 62 miles from the shore. The cages 
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As the doors flew open and the pig- 
eons came out, the spectators were un- 
certain as to whether they would not 
leave the deck and settle on the yard- 
arms. Suddenly there was a great flut- 
tering of wings, and 1,500 pigeons 
whirled beautifully into the air. In five 
minutes they had disappeared. 

A few hours later, at 125 miles from 
shore, the second batch was let loose un- 
der the same conditions. They, too, 
headed straight for land. Unfortunately, 
the sea was now extremely rough, and 
the Manoubia put about and cast anchor 
at Belle Isle. There still remained on 
board 2,000 pigeons, which it had been 
intended to countermark and set loose at 
185 and 300 miles. 

Nevertheless, these first results were 
regarded as very satisfactory.. Not only 
did the carriers return unerringly, but 
great flocks of them displayed wonder- 
ful sagacity. Only two or three bewil- 
dered pigeons alighted in the rigging. 
As to the remainder, they took the 
homeward route with admirable precis- 
ion, and the pigeon-houses were alive 
and noisy with the returning messen- 
gers— New York World. 





The Way to Ship Poultry. 


A prominent commission firm gives 
the following directions for the good of 
their customers in shipping: 

Never kill by wringing the neck. Kill 
by chopping the heads off about the cen- 
ter of the neck, or well back toward the 
shoulder, with one cut of a sharp hatchet 
or ax, and hang by the feet until prop- 
erly bled. 

Scald slightly in water as near the 
boiling point as possible, without boiling, 
after picking the legs dry; hold by the 
legs and immerse, lifting up and down 
three times, The feathers and pin feath- 
ers should be removed immediately, very 
thoroughly, and without breaking the 
skin. Then “plump” by dipping ten 
seconds in water nearly boiling hot; re- 
move the entrails, take off the feet at the 
knee joint; draw and fasten the skin 
over the neck bone, and hang in a cool 
place until the animal and artificial heat 
is entirely out of the body. The above 


| Suggestions apply to chickens, ducks and 


geese, and may also be applied to tur- 
keys. Turkeys dry-picked are handled 
to some extent here, but they never do 
as well as scalded lots. To thoroughfy 
loosen the feathers, ducks should remain 
longer in the hot water than other vari- 
eties. Do not dry-pick ducks and geese 
just before killing for the purpose of sav- 
ing the feathers, as it causes the sKin to 
become very much inflamed, and is a 
great injury to the sale. Do not singe 
the bodies for the purpose of removing 
down or hair, as the heat from the flame 
will give them an oily and repulsive gp- 
pearance. Fat, heavy ducks and geese 
and plump chickens and turkeys are 
always preferred, and always command 
a premium over poor, bony stock. 

Before packing and shipping, poultry 
should be thoroughly dry and cold, but 
not frozen ; all heat and moisture should 
be eradicated. 

Pack in boxes or barrels; boxes hold- 
ing 100 to 150 pounds ‘ere preferred. 
Pack snugly, with plenty of clean, 
sweet straw around and between layers; 
do not use paper; straighten out bodies 
and legs, so that they will not arrive 
very much bent and twisted out of shape. 
Fill the packages as full as possible, 
pressing the covers down heavily, to pre- 
vent jolting about of contents on the 
way. Barrels answer better for chickens 
and ducks than for turkeys and geese. 
When possible, avoid putting more than 
oe variety in a package. 

Always keep the giblets (hearts, liv- 
ers and gizzards) apart, including them 
in their proper packages, but in separate 
parcels. 

Mark varieties and weight of each 
variety, together with correct tare 
(weight of package and packing ma- 
terial), and shipping directions plainly 
on the cover of-~each package, and mail 
an invoice that may reach us in advance 
of each shipment.— Nebraska Farmer. 





Some Feeding Experiments. 


The New York experiment station has 
been making some feeding experiments 
with laying hens to determine whether 
whole or ground grain and large or 
small breeds gave the most profit. Fol- 
lowing are the conclusions reached : 

First— Two lots of laying hens, of 
large and small breeds, respectively, 
having their grain food only dry and 
whole, ate more food at greater cost per 
fowl and for the-live weight than did 
two similar lets having about 37 per 
cent. of their grain ground and moist- 
ened. 

Second—A pen of Leghorns which 
had for the year 37 per cent. of their 
food ground and moistened grain pro- 
duced eggs at a greater profit than did 
an exactly similar pen fed on whole 

rain. 

Third—Of two like pens of Cochins 
the one fed whole grain produced eggs 
at much less cost than did the pen hay- 
ing ground grain, which result is at- 
tributed partly to the exercise assured in 
feeding whole grain. 

Fourth—With the kinds of whole 

rain ordinarily available it is not pos- 
sible to feed a largely grain ration hav- 
ing es narrow a nutritive ratio—that is, 
containing as large a portion of the 
nitrogenous food constituents—as is per- 
haps necessary for best results from lay- 
ing hens. 

Fifth—By using some of the highly 
nitrogeneous by-products with ground 
grain it is possible to feed a somewhat 
narrow ration without feeding an ex- 
cessive amount of meat, 

Sixth—With hens fed similar rations, 
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FITS CURED 


(From U, 8. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W. H.Peeke, who makesa specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissncvessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. 
He publishesa valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cnre, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
Gress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York, 
Wheh writing mention this paper. 








larger breeds, the eggs are more cheaply 
produced by the smaller hens, but taking 
into consideration the cost of raising 
and the ultimate profit of the hens the 
profits will be equally or more favorable 
for the larger hens. 








rE STANDARD DICTIUnARY. 
A Very Mean and Indecent Attack 
upon a Great Literary Work. 

EDITORIAL RooMS OF THE STANDAEBD 

DICTIONARY, New York, } 
Dec. 9, 1895. 

To THE EpITorR: A very grave wrong is 
being perpetrated upon the American pub- 
lie by a reprinter of one of the English com- 
petitors of the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary—a wrong that cannot be excused 
by the exigencies of commercial rivalry. 
As is well kuown, in all unabridged dic- 
tionaries it is necessary to give the defini- 
tions of certain indelicate words. Eighteen 
of these words (selected out of a vocabulary 
of over 300,000 terms in the Standard) have 
been collated and printed with their defini- 
tions by the reprinter of this English dic- 
tionary, and circulars containing them 
are being distributed among teachers, school 
trustees and parents all through this coun- 
try, stirring up a filthy agitation that will 
end, unless frowned down by the public 
press and other leaders of public opinion, im 
setting people of prurient minds and chil- 
dren everywhere to ransacking dictionaries 
for this class of words. One of these publi- 
cations contains such outrageously unjust 
comments as the following: 

“A bout two years ago the publishing house 
of Fank & Wagnalls brought into the world a 
monstrosity entitled the Standard Dictionary 
of the English Language. 

“So far as relates to its collection of 
obscene, filthy, blasphemous, slang, and pro- 
fane words, it has no counterpart in diction- 
aries of the English Language.” 

It is but fair to the press and scholars of 
England to say that the English critics have 
in no way seconded this unfair assault, but 
are unanimous in the most unqualified in- 
dorsement of the American work, the Stand- 
ard Dictionary, expressing in many ways the 
same opinion as that of theSt. James’s Budget 
[weekly edition of the St. James’s Gazette], 
London, which said: 

“To say that it is perfect in form and 
scope is not extravagance of praise, and to 
say that it is the most valuable dictionary 
of the English language is but to repeat the 
obvious, The Standard‘ Dictionary should 
be the pride of literary America as it is the 
admiratien of literary England.” 

The utter insincerity of this attack on the 
Standard is seen in the fact that nearly 
every one of these 18 words is in the Eng- 
lish work which is ‘published by this re- 
printer, and it contains other words so gross- 
ly indelicate, and withal so rarely used, as 
to have been excluded from the Standard 
and from nearly all the ‘other dictionaries. 
Fifteen out of the 18 words (and others of 
the same class) are, and} properly so, in the 
Century Dictionary;, and they are to be 
found, with scarcely an exception, in every 
other reputable unabridged dictionary, and 
this class of words is thvariably recorded in 
the leading dictionaries of ail languages. 

Since this gross attack has been made, we 
have submitted to Charles A. Dana and toa 
number of well-known educators the ques- 
tion whether we committed an error in ad- 
mitting into _the Siandard this -class of 
words. The answer has been, without an 
exception, “ You did not.” 

The fact is, extraordinary care was used 
by the editors of the Standard “ to protect 
the language.” Of the more than 500,000 
words collected by the hundreds of readers 
employed to search all books of merit from 
Chaucer’s time to the present, over 200,000 
were excluded wholly from the vocabulary ; 
hence, there was no need and no effort to pad 
the vocabulary. The rules of exclusion and in- 
clusion were most carefully made and rigidly 
enforced. A most-perplexing problem from 
beginning to end was how to redtfce the 
vocabulary, not how to enlarge it. Com- 
pression was carried by many devices to the 
extremest degree, The editors who passed 
upon the admissidhof words numbered cver 
100 of the best known writers and scholars 
in America and England. To accuse such 
men of “ filthiness” is to do a wrong of the 
gravest degree. It is the business of a dic- 
tionary to record words, not to create, nor 
to destroy them; to answer inquirers con- 
cerning the spelling, pronunciation, and 
meaning of all words that are used to 
any considerable extent, not to obliterate 
those it does not fancy. Whether a word 
has a right to exist or not, the final 
arbiter is the people, not the dictionary. 
The dictionary, as says Trench, should be 
the inventory of the language, and, as says 
the Encyclopedia Britannica under the term 
“dictionary,” it “sbould include all of the 
words of the language . . . A complete 
and standard dictionary should make no 
choice. Words obsolete and newly coined, 
barbarous, vulgar, and affected, temporary, 
provincial, and local, belonging to peculiar 
classes, professions, pursnits, and trades, 
should all find their place, the only question 
being as to the evidence of their existence, 
not indeed, all received with equal honor 
and regard, but with their characteristics 
and defects duly noted and pointed out.” 

Improper or indelicate words, when it was 
found necessary to admit them into the 
Standard, were blacklisted as low, vulgar, 
slang, and printed in small type. Itdid not 
seem to the editors that an unabridged dic- 
tionary could go further without jusily 
incurring blame. 

To collect from such a work words of the 
class referred to and publish them is as great 
an outrage as to'collect fyom the Bible the 
many indelicate words and passages to be 
found there, or those‘from Shakspere (some 
of these 18 words are found both in the 
Bible and in Shaksper¢) and then to print 
and seatter abroad the collection, saying: 
“See what a foul book is the Bible; see 
what an obscene an@ blasphemous work is 
Shakspere.” The publivation and 4istribu- 
tion of these cireulars is;q gross assault upon 
public decency. An,agept who attempts to 
exhibit such a printed circular surely should 
not be listened to {dra moment; he is a 
public enemy, and slionld be turned from 
every decent door 11 ti 2 

The old story will he remembered of a 
woman accosting Samuel Johnson, shortly 
after his dictionary’ bad been published, 
with, “Doctor Johnéon?I am ‘so sorry that 
you put in your dietionary the naughty 
words.” “Madam,” retorted the Doctor, 
“T am sorry that you Have been looking for 
them.” Respectfully, ’ LK. Funk. 





Evidences of great activity in the inenha- 
tor buaimess is exhibited this season, and 
among those fully abreast of the times and 
with a due appreciation of the value of the 
industry and also‘ of the very hard times 
which have so depressed business during the 
past few years, we note the Buckeye Incuba- 
tor Co., of Springfield, O., who, notwithstand- 
ing the well-known merif of their incubators 
and many valuable and extensive improve- 



















THE APIARY. 


Hummings. 
A German proverb runs: 


**Keep plenty of bees and sheep, 
Then cosily lie down and sleep.” 


Dampness in the hives is the most 


damaging thing that can befall bees 
during the Winter. 


Bees do not visit different kinds of 
flowers on the same trip, nor are differ- 
= of honey placed in the same 
ce 


Never leave sectionsof surplus honey 
in the hives over Winter. If you do it 
will surely spoil and be fit only for feed- 
ing purposes. 

Many a farmer’s wife 1s in the bee 
business to stay. They find it a light 
employment, and many a little article 
has been purchased with the bees’ money. 


Sore throat in the early stages can be 
cured by honey, taken warm, and a tea- 
spoonful of warm honey taken every 15 


minutes has a surprising effect on ca- 
tarrh. 


With a favorable. location and a 
natural ability. and inclination for the 
business, there is no question but bee- 
keeping is one of the most profitable 
of pursuits, : 


Do not pull up covers that the bees 
have so closely sealed down unless com- 
pelled to do so. They want their houses 
air-tight at the top to prevent ventila- 
tion or cold drafts in cold weather. 


Make bees pay your taxes. Any 
farmer or villager could manage a half 
dozen colonies and gather $15 to $20 
worth of surplus honey during the season, 
more than enough to pay the taxes on 
an ordinary farm or village home. 


Owners of apiaries have only recent- 
ly discovered that toads are great bee 
destroyers. The owner of a thousand 
hives at Five Forks, Pa., saw a large, fat 
toad on alighting board in one of the 
hives swallow 20 bees in five minutes, 


An Ohio farmer says that his 100 
stands of bees pay him more than all 
the rest of his 60-acre farm, and do not 
require half so much labor. When- 
ever alfalfa is grown bees should follow, 
and .even for the sake of bees it may 
pay to raise alfalfa, if it will grow in your 
latitude. 

The bumblebees which were intro- 
duced into New Zealand a few years 
ago have become acclimatized and are 
spreading into neighboring colonies. 
They are the only insects that are 
capable of fertilizing the scarlet clover, 
which, being of annual duration, must 
be fertilized every year, or else the fields 
must be resown with imported seed. 


The curious custom of “telling the 
bees” is observed in parts of nearly 
every country in the world. When a 
person dies those who observe the custom 
go to the beehives and tap gently on 
each, then stoop and whisper under the 
cap that Mary, or John, as the case may 
be, is dead. The superstitious bee- 
keeper believes that if the bees are com- 
pelled to find out the fact of a death 
for themselves, they will forsake their 
hives and never return. 


BEES AS COURIERS. 











They Fly Home as Unerringly as Car- 
rier Pigeons. 

Varner pigeons are to be superseded 
as army messengers, but by what is as 
yet uncertain. Experiments have been 
made with sparrows and storks, with a 
fair degree of success. There are ob- 
jections to each, however. It is doubted 
if the sparrow has sufficient strength, 
and ‘the stork, although strong and very 
swift, is too prominent a mark for a 
bullet. 

An English apiculturist suggests bees 
as couriers, He has experimented with 
them extensively, and vouches for 
their carrying abilities and their speedy 
return, when liberated, to the place 
whence they came. A few bees were 
taken from the owner’s home to that of 
a friend a few miles away, where several 
days were given them to become fa- 
miliar with their surroundings. They 
were then let loose in a room in which 
was a vessel containing honey. The 
bees at once settled upon this, and while 
they were thus busily employed the 
trained hand of the apiculturist fastened 
the dispatches upon them. 

The tiny packets, which .were of the 
thinnest paper, were bound upon the 
bees’ backs with the finest thread, care 
being taken to leave the wings and head 
free. The bees were then thrown into 
the air, when they started at once for 
home, where they arrived in a surpris- 
ingly short time, with the messages as 
secure as when started. 

These little messengers could only be 
employed, of course, in a warm climate, 
as they could not endure severe weather, 
but they would have the advantage of 
invisibility and would have no difficulty 
in passing the enemy’s lineg. 


A New Remedy for Rheumatism. 

Farmers who are subject to rheuma- 
tism may hope for a cure convenienfly 
at hand, as, according to an English 
journal, a remedy for that painful malady 
has been found in the stings of bees. 
An English physician affirms that he 
has employed this remedy in 173 cases | 
with uniform success. The number of 
stings required to effect a cure is rather 
appalling, 39,000 being used by this 
physician in 173 cases; but it is said 
that though painful at first, the pain 
diminishes with each successive sting, 
until the pain from the stings. and the 
rheumatic pains disappear together. 
Another writer vouches for the fact that 
even without rheumatism the pain from 
bee stings diminishes with each sting, and 
that he has known of cases where rheu- 
matic pain has subsided after an accident- 
al sting from abee. One questions, how- 
ever, if it would not be a case of “kill 














to cure,” and if the remedy would not 








Bees in Winter. 

The honey-bee has nothing of the na- 
ture and constitution of the polar bear. 
Although bees have sometimes been 
known to winter under seemingly most 
adverse conditions, yet, on the whole, the 
more protection we give to them the 
surer we may bring them through the 
Winter all right and the surer will be the 
honey crop, writes a correspondent of the 
Farm and Fireside, Continuing, he says: 
A person may be able to endure zero 
weather without an overcoat; still, he 
would probably take more comfort with 
one—possibly live longer for wearing 
one. Even should your bees be in un- 
sightly boxhives, give them a little pro- 
tection. If your hives have an empty 
chamber in the upper part, fill in some 
dry moss, fine hay, chaff, or something of 
that sort. Set up corn fodder around 
the hives, but be sure to give or leave a 
chance for the bees to go out and in 
whenever it becomes warm enough. 
Instead of’ setting up corn fodder you 
may also, or better, place each hive in a 
somewhat larger box of any description 
and fill around with dry sawdust, planer 
shavings, muss or chaff, in such a man- 
ner as to provide an exit for the bees. 
Put a rainproof cover over the whole. 
Next Winter when it blows and snows 
you will feel all the better for it to know 
your bees are comfortable. Very likely, 
too, you will take a greater interest in 
your bees next year and make them pay 
better. Possibly one of the boys, or 
even the girls, may get interested in the 
bee business,and it may start him or 
her into a way of making a comfortable 
living in the near future. 





Destroying Wild Onions. 

Can you give me some remedy for de- 
stroying wild onions? They are about to 
take some of my land.—W. R. W., Lewis- 
ville, N. C. 

[Answered by W. F. Massey, Horticultur- 
ist, North Carolina Experiment Station. ] 


The only practicable way to get rid 


of wild onions is by means of a syste- | 


matic and short rotation, and the use of 
smothering crops.) Plow the land be- 
fore any top-sets are formed, and sow 
field peas, two bushels per acre. Cut 
the peas for hay, and chop the land 
over with a cutaway harrow, and sow 
in August crimson clover at rate of 15 
pounds per acre, with a thin scattering 
of Winter oats. Cut oats and clover to- 
gether for hay, and put the land in corn, 
and follow with Winter oats and red 
clover. By the time this oat crop 
comes off the onions will be about gone. 





South Carolina’s Era of Indigo. 

In 1748 the amount of indigo ex- 
ported from South Carolina was 138,118 
pounds, which was sold at 2s. 6d. sterl- 
ing; in 1754 the export was 216,924 
pounds; and shortly before the Revolu- 
tion it had risen to 1,107,660 pounds. 
Various statements regarding the price 
of indigo are given in the old records, 
The value varied greatly during the 
half century of its production. A recent 
writer says: “ The finest quality of the 
dye at one time sold in the market for 
as much as four or five dollars a pound, 
and fortunes were made rapidly by its 
cultivation.” It is certain that between 
the years 1763 and 1775, when indigo 
was at the hight of its importance, 
South Carolina had a most unexampled 
period of prosperity. Ramsay tells us 
that “indigo proved more profitable to 
South Carolina than the mines of Mexico 
or Peru to old or New Spain.” Wealth 
poured in upon the people, many of the 
planters doubling their capital every 
three or four years. During the years 
preceding the Revolution it is said that 
“a larger number of children were sent 
to England for education from South 
Carolina than from any of the colonies, 
and this on account of the greater wealth 
of the colony, owing to the superiority 
of her products—rice and indigo—which 
gave abundant means.” But the Revo- 
lution brought a change in industrial 
and commercial conditions. During the 
war more rice was raised than indigo, 
as was natural. After peace was de- 
clared indigo culture increased again 
for alittle time. Butthe conditions of 
trade were different. The English boun- 
ty was no longer available. Large im- 
portations soon came to England from 
the East Indies, which lowered the price, 
and the palmy days of indigo for South 
Carolina were gone forever.—Popular 
Science Monthly. 


RATTLESNAKES. 


Some Facts About Them by an Ex- 
pert. 

Prof. Schurr says that there are four 
varieties of venomous reptiles—rattle- 
snakes, moccasins, copperheads and 
cobras. Rattlesnakes are found only on 
this continent, and give a warning of 
danger by the vibration of their rattles. 
They do not go forward to attack, but if 
the intruder comes too near they strike. 
But as they can only strike about two- 
thirds of their length one can get close 
enough to strike them with a stick or 
other weapon. The bite is strictly fatal. 
If the reptile is in good condition and the 
bite in a dangerous locality a person is 
liable to drop dead in six minutes. 
Otherwise, a person is liable to suffer for 
years, The tongue ‘is harmless and is 
used to feel and smell. The poison is 
communicated from large fangs located 
in a sack on the upper jaw below the 
eyes. In medical science there is not a 
case reported where whisky cured a 
snake bite, but many cases where a per- 
son loaded with whisky was bitten and 
lost his life. The bite of a venomous 
reptile will never produce blood, but 
blood will come from a bite of a harm- 
less reptile. 
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Pield Rats and. Mice. 
Eprrok American Farmer: I de- 
sire some information regarding the prev- 
alénce of and the depradations commit- 
ted by field rats and mice. 
Any information whith you or your 
readers can give me on this subject 
be thankful! i 


8x, 815 Rialto Building, 








will % 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY. _ 
Mr. Editor:—I read how Mr Waiton ma ay 
month. I am only seventeen, but cau beat 
receive! a fine outfit from Gray & Co., Golumbus, ©, 
for plating gold, silver, nickel ‘Metal. Ip” 
was complete, all materia's, formalas, ¢ 
and instructions, they teach their a 
a a brass ring in five minutes to test it, 
39 first week plating tableware and jewelry, 
$48 first month. Brother makes $10 a 
outfits; getallI cando. Anyone can do as 


having good outfit. Hard times can’t starve 
wM WETMORE 
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The Illinois Agricultural Bureau es 
timates the corn crop at 205,000,000 
bushels, an increase of 37,000,000 over: 
last year. The Winter-wheat area 
93 per cent. of last year’s, Very lit 
wheat has been fed. 
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The Kansas drug stores keep a rege 
ular stock of infected chinch bugs te © 
furnish farmers. wa 











Cambric was first introduced into ~ 
England during the reign of Queen ~ 
Elizabeth. The first piece imported | 
was presented to the Queen and was © 
made into a ruff for her neck. a 
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An uncut diamond looks very much 3 
like a bit of the best gum arabic. 
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DON’T CET 4 

‘ pa 
if a Page agent claims Our wire is 50 to # 
better than used in ony other fence. A--f--- 
prove it. He can do itor we will disown him, 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich,’ 
When writing mention this paper. 


WOVEN WARE FENCE) 


ver5 0 Styles) The beston Earth. Horse high. 
e y Bull strong, Pig and Chicken 
tight. Youcan make from 40 
to 60 rods per day for from 
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— Se KITBELMAN BR s, 
Ridgeville, = indiana. 

















Mention The American Farmer. 


MAK tHE: N Ss. LAY. 


ou can have 





§ throughout the coidest weather in te 


ter when price ts very hi 

you wantthesecret ? Ournew Peoule 
try Book tellsit all; you weep rr. 
We willeend this Book and the Wayside 


urnal for you 
onths ts, Add 


x ft Sm 0 cen x 
POULTRY, G. 5. ¥V.. CLINTONVILLE, Bs, 


When writing mention this paper. 
The POULTRY 


$100 IN CAS TRIBUNE, © 


A Monthly Magazine; wel! printed, finely illustrat- 
ed, and brimfu! of information of value to #11 poultry 
raisers, will divide $100.00 among its agents, be« 
sides paying big cash commissions and giving @ 
valuable prize each week. A chance for everyone. 
Samples and full particulars promptly mailed for 
six centsin stamps. * Address, y 
THE POULTRY TRIBUNE, Freeport, Ii, 














Send for free sample copy. 


“THE FEATHER.” ~ 


F New National | Poultry, Pigeon and © 
Bird Magazine. 4 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. . 
Box 54, Station A. WASHINGTON, D.G 


What a Lot of Eggs 


the hens lay when fed on Green 
Cut Bone! Withadozenhens _ 


Wy 









will pay for itself in ashort time in the increase of eggm 
$5.00 buys one. 

IV] SENT ON TRIAL. 180 Highost Awards received 
t Catalogue free tf you name thts paper, 


3 Vig F, W. MANN CO., MILFORD, MASS, 


When writing mention this paper. 


INCUBATORS 
eae ie 

‘ ¥ 
PROFITS IN | POULTRY = 


We manufacture a complete line of Incul . 2 


Brooders and Poultry Appliances. Guide - 
. 
1, lite, 


locue 10c. (stamps orsilver) Worth 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Uo., 
When writing mention this paper, : 
.: } 
oS. : 


NCUBATOR 
by Steam, 
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A Krasitey sctire 
u 5 
The simplest, roa 
and cheapest first-class 
inthe market, Circulars 
écents; GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, 


When writing mention this paper. 





INCUBATORS ~ 


‘The OLENTANGY Inca 
| has proved to be the best. 
} taken prise so. — 

0 
ore Aaeuhetes send for free de- 
ecription and tenes E 
Also breeder o' v 
high-class pouty 0 yards. - P 
U> ii0 houses. Address “< 


N@ G.S. SINGER. Cardington,O. 
When writing mention this paper. 


$15 WE GIVE PRICES. 
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+ > a 
100 Egg. $5 ar 
Self-requiating ba, 8 
8000 in oe. a. Breoders oe: 
good asthe a 
vegesdiess of 160 5 / 
price or money 4c. for No. Me 
refunded. tireulars free. Catalogue and 7 
Artificial Incubation. Buckeye Incubator Co., me 


When writing mention this paper. 
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c.c, AKER, Box #, Freeport, iit, 


P. Hot water, pipe 
the best in the world, a fine 32 page Cataloguefres. =~ 


When writing mention this paper. is OOo 


5 aE 

N 1 i a 1896 a 
Pouttey Guide for {Soe gae e | 
pages, all printed in colors, plans. A 
poultry houses, sure remedies and 

Fone a , and bow to mane ‘6 
and ening pay. 
John Bauscher,J1., box Preeport, I, 


When writing mention this paper. 


OUR POULTRY ANNUAL 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE YEAR IN ADVANCE, - + 25 CEeNnTs 
Write for special inducements to club raisers. 
Advertising rates made known upon applica- 
on. 


"Our readers will oblige us, when writing 
fo parties advertising in this paper, if they will 
state that they saw the advertisement in THE 
AMERICAN Farwerr. This is little trouble apd 
costs nothing, but it helps us, and is intorma- 
tion wanted by the advertiser. 


When sending in subscriptions specify 
whether for General or Southern Editions. 
Unless specially directed for the Southern Edi- 
tion, all «ubscriptions will be entered for the 
General Edition. 


TO ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 

Greeting: This 

paper is sent you 

that you may 

have an oppor- 


tunity to cee it and examine it, with a 
view to subscribing. We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 
ought to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that you will find it one of the most 
table investments that you can make. 

e hope to make and kcep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
number more than repays you for the 
subscription price for a year. Please 
call your neighbor's attention to the 


paper. eee 
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The American Farmer Will be Sent 
in Connection With Any Other 
Paper or Magazine. 

We will send Tue American Farm- 
ER and any other paper or magazine in 
the country at a reduced rate for the 
two. The following is a partial list of 
the periodicals that we club with: 


With the 
American 
Furmer. 
1 
10 
90 


Name of Periodical, Regular 
Pr ce, 
Ee | | 
Our Little Men and Women ... 1] 
I on tiisiss deetititeesiehounsie 
The Nationa! Tribune. 
American Gardening .. 
Scientific American... “ 
American Swineherd ............... 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 
Monthly Ulustrator............... 2 
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Review of Reviews 3 & 
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Jenness Miller Monthly 
Current Literature 
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American Amateur lhotog- 
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Babyhood 
Domestic Monthly.. 
Fanciers’ Review .... “a 
Frank Leslie's Budget. ... ........ 
< Popular Monthly 3 
Picasent Hours... 
” for Boys andGirls 
Cassell’s Family Mugazine 
Waverly Maguzine 
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’ Arthur’s Home Magazine....... 
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_ S88 our great offer, in another col- 
umn, of Tue American Farmer and 

the Cosmopolitan Magazine for one year 
» for $1.10. 
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©  Someruine novel in the way of a 


ot, 


gecret society has been evolved in 
*Maine. Instead of going back to me- 


© disval times for inspiration the found- 


/ em took the conditions lying next 
| their hands, and in place of loading the 


_ officers with grandiose and grotesque 


| titles, the understandable commonplace 
© is drawn on. The society is called the 

* Annakessacook Hayloft, No. —,” and 
| the officers are: Chief Haymaker, As- 
- gistant Haymaker, Overseer, Past Chief 
| Haymaker, Boss Driver, Hornblower, 
* i of Barndoor, Guard of Hayloft, 
‘and Grand Keeper of Bundles 


 Frortpa is on the verge of a big 
~ deo: tobacco growing, according to 
*all iitdications. There are fully £00 
appl for seed tobacco on file in 
the Florida State Department of Agri- 

and tobacoo-growers’ associa- 
&re being formed in almost every 

in the State. 
tobacco are to be grown. 
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| Garrors1a wine-makers have just 
wmed an association to maintain the 
of sweet wines. Last year port 
d as low as 16 cents a gallon to 
selling-agents. The association, 
has control of practically the 
available supply of sweet wines 

x @alifornia, bas fixed the price of port 


. t 5 cents a gallon and angelica at 30 


a. There are about 3,000,000 gal- 
port now in the State. 
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Both cigar and |. 


THE WEW TARIFF BILL. 


In response to the message of the 
President, asking Congress to take 
special action to relieve the Treasury 
of its embarrassments, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives held an extraordinary ses- 
sion lasting several days, and the greater 
part of the evenings, and formulated a 
revenue bill which was adopted by the 
Republican caucus, and put through the 
House on Dec. 26, exactly as reported 
from the Committee, no amendments be- 
ing allowed, and but two hours given 
for debate. The urgency of the situa- 
tion was held to justify this, and it was 
pointed out that similar pressure was 
brought to bear to secure the passage of 
the Wilson Iniquity in 1894. 

The first section of the bill restores, 
until August 1, 1898, 60 per cent. of 
the duties imposed on Classe 1 and 2 of 
the wool schedule by the McKinley 
Bill, and the full duties on Class 3. 
Class 1 includes clothing wools—merino, 
mestiza, etc. Under the McKinley law, 
on wools of this class the duty was 11 
cents. The present bill makes the duty 
6.6 cents a pound. Class 2 includes 
combing wools, the hair of the alpaca, 
goat and similar animals, The McKinley 
duties were 12 cents a pound on this 
class) The present bill makes them 
7.2 cents a pound. 

Class 3 includes carpet and similar 
wools, duty on which under the Me- 
Kinley Bill was 32 per cent. ad valorem 
when valued at 13 cents a pound, and 
50 per cent. ad valorem when over that 
value. These duties are now restored. 

Section 2 of the bill imposes on woolen 
manufactures 60 per cent. of the specific 
or square-yard duty imposed by the 
McKinley Bill, in addition to the ad 
volorem duty imposed by the Wilson 
Bill. This is also to continue until Aug. 
1, 1898. 

Section 3 of the bill adds 15 per cent. 
to all articles in Schedules A, B, C, D, 
I’, G, H, I, J, L, M and N of the Wil- 
son Bill, with the proviso that in no 
ease shall the added duty make the 
total rate in excess of that imposed by 
the McKinley Bill. Another proviso is 
that where the present rate is higher 
than that proposed it shall not be re- 
duced. Of these the farmers have 





special interest in Schedule F, “ Tobacco 
and Manufactures of”; Schedule G, 
“ Agricultural Products and Provisions,” 
and Schedule J, “Flax, Hemp, Jute, 
and Manufactures Thereof.” 

In Schedule F it will raise the duty 
on unstemmed wrappers from $1.50 a 
pound to $1.77; on unstemmed fillers 
from 35 cents a pound to 40.25 cents; 
on manufactured tobacco from 40 cents 
a pound to 46 cents. 

Under the present tariff the duties in 
Schedule G, on horses, fattle, sheep, 
hogs, etc., are generally 20 per cent. ad 
valorem. ‘This bill raises them to 23 
per cent. It is the same with the duties 
on buckwheat, corn, oats, rye, and wheat. 
The duty on barley is 30 per cent. ad 
valorem, which is raised to 34.5 per 
cent, 

The duty on rice is 1} cents a pound, 
which is raised to 1.755 cents; butter is 
raised from 20 per cent. ad valorem to 
23 per cent.; eggs from 3 cents to 3.45 
cents a dozen; hay from $2 to $2.30 
per ton; honey from 10 cents a gallon 
to 11.5 cents; hops from 8 cents a pound 
to 9.20 cents; onions from 20 per cent. ad 
valorem to 23 per cent; potatoes from 15 
cents a bushel to 17.25 cents; flaxseed, 
peanuts, apples, dates, pineapples, grapes, 
and olives are raised from 20 per cent. 
ad valorem to 23 per cent. oranges, 


lemons, and limes are raised from 8- 


cents per cubic foot of package to 9.20 
cents; plums, prunes, figs, and raisins 
1} cents a pound to 1.725 cents; flax 
from 1} cents a pound to 1.726, and 
hemp from 1 cent to 1.15 cents a pound. 

All these rates are considerably below 
those of the McKinley Bill, and many 
of them are based on the vicious ad 
valorem principle, where the McKinley 
duties were specific. But this was felt 
to be the only bill that could be passed 
now, even its moderate advances being 
in grave danger of rejection by the 
Senate and of veto by the President. 
Besides, time was all-important. The 
condition of the Treasury demanded im- 


mediate action, and no time could be | 
spent in prolonged -consideration. The | 


bill has already gone to the Senate, and 
its consideration begun there. What its 
fate will be can only be conjectured. 
The Demcerats voted solidly against it 
in the House, but it does not follow that 











In every farming 
United States 


more than his father can give him. 


make a splendid bargain with him. 
him. 


cents. 
This is 


States should jump at it. 


ing to us the coupon given below. 


THIS OFFER IS COOD 


Every boy wants pocket money for a thousand things. 


WE WANT A BOY 


neighborhood in the 


TO MAKE SOME KICNEY 


During the Winter months 


FOR WINSELF. 


Every boy wants 


Every boy wants money that he has made 
himself, and can spend as he pleases, without any questions being asked. 
Now, we will give a boy in every neighborhood a 


SPLENDID CHANCE TO MAKE HIS POCKET MONEY. 


Just as earnestly as that boy wants pocket moncy, so earnestly does THE 
AMERICAN FARMER want a big club of subscribers in his neighborhood. 


We will 


We will help him get noend of pocket 
money, if he will help us get a big club of subscribers, 


We will divide fair with 


For every yearly subscriber at 25 cents he can keep 10 cents and send us 15 


THE BIGGEST CHANCE 


ever offered boys. At least one live boy at every Postoffice in the United 


THE AMERICAN FARMER IS ONLY 25c. A YEAR. 

THe AMERICAN FarMER is so good and so cheap, it is so old and well 
established, that any live, active boy should have“no difficulty in picking up | 
from 10 to 50 subseribers a day, right around his home. This will give him from | 
$1 to $5 aday. Every farmer will be willing to give a quarter for a year’s sub- 
scription to so old and excellent a paper as Tue AMERICAN Farmer. 


CONDITIONS: 


1. This offer must be accepted at once by filling out, signing, and send- 


2. We reserve the right to close this offer Feb. 1, to those who have not 
showed diligence in securing subscribers, That is, after Feb. 1, we may notify any | 
one that his coupon is canceled, and he must not solicit any more subscriptions, 
but a more active boy will be given the chance in his neighborhood. 


FOR THE CIRLS, TOO. 


COUPON.—Cut this out and send to us: 





Date 


I hereby agree to solicit subscribers for Taz American FARMER, and 
between now and April 1 to ask every farmer in my neighborhood to subscribe. 
I will remit once a week at the rate of 15 cents for each subscriber secured, 
retaining the remaining 10 cents for my commission. 





Post Office 
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receipt of 


they will do so in the Senate. “ If it can 
be speedily brought to a vote it may be 
passed, as probably. enough Populist 
Senators will vote with the Republicans 
to carry it. Its greatest danger is from 
a decision of the Democratic Senators, 
even a few of them, to talk it to death. 
There is no “previous question” in the 
Senate, and debate can only be closed 
when nobody has anything more to say. 

The bill ought to pass at once. While 
it is not all that anybody wants it is 
much better than nothing. It is the 
best that can be done under the present 
conditions, and it will serve to bridge 
over the time until better legislation can 
be secured. 





GERMAN FARMERS’ LOAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 

The December number of the “Con- 
sular Reports” contains an essay by H. 
F. Merritt, our Consul at Barmen, upon 
the mutual aid associations of the Ger- 
man peasants and small tradesmen that 
will be of interest to our farmers, and 
contains useful suggestions for adoption 
in this country. 

The most important and successful 
class of these associations is the Raiffei- 
sen Verein, named from its founder, 
Frederick William Raiffeisen, Mayor of 
Heddersdorf, a Rhine District, in 1850. 
At this time, observing that the farmers 
were at the mercy of ‘the money lenders 
who supplied them with capital at usu- 
rious rates, he set about to devise a scheme 
to utilize the combined credit of the 
small landed proprietors of the various 
parishes. By this means he hoped to 
secure money upon reasonable terms from 
bankers who would regard the combined 
credit of an association as worthy of trust 
where it was not practicable to secure 
individual loans upon a fair rate of in- 
terest. Ae 

The manner of forming these associa- 
tions is as follows: At least three men 
of personal responsibility of, say, 10,000 
marks ($2,400) get, together to decide 
They meet and 





upon the organization, 
| elect a committee of five persons of equal 
standing in the Parish who shall act asa 
directory. These! persons meet and elect 


| officers, all of whom are honorary except 
the accountant, or as we would say, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, Then the forma- 
tion of the association is announced in 
the local Court, and'they are ready to 


begin operations. The first thing to do 


of course is to canvass for members. 
Suppose fifty members join, each good 
for 10,000 marks, the combined credit 
of the organization, or capital, may be 
said to be a half million marks, or $120,- 
000. The association will not lend ex- 
cept to its own members. The member 
making the loan must be amply good for 
what he wants and must also get a friend 
also good for the amount to go security 
for the repayment of the loan. In every 
case both the borroweg and bis surety 
become responsible for the loan without 
limitation. In other words, everything 
they own is liable for the loan and there 
The asso- 
ciation as such assumes no liability at all 


is no exemption of anything. 
for the loan. The association borrows 
money *at a bank in its corporate capa- 
city at 34 per cent. interest and lends it 
to its members at 4 percent. interest. It 
also charges a bonus of one-half of one 
per cent. which is paid down at the time 
the loan is made. The association has 
an inflexible rule that some portion, 
however small, shall be repaid each year. 
There is also a feature something like 
the American savings banks. The asso- 
ciation accepts deposits, on which the 34 
per cent. is paid. Even the children’s 
savings, in sums as low as a few cents, 
are received into the fund and interest 
paid. Each year the earnings of the 
associations are divided into three parts, 
One third is lai¢ aside as a reserve fund 
against losses, another third as a fund for 
loaning out, and another third is distrib- 
uted among the, members as a dividend. 
The associations exercise a sort of sur- 
veillance over the conduct of their mem- 
bers. No one is allowed to speculate in 
any manner whitever. Any member 
who shall say or, do/anything against the 
credit of any other sember after he shall 
have been grantad.;or promised a loan, 
is fined an amount equal to $7.50. 
The associations also at the start usually 
lay in a stock of seeds, flour, fuel and 
the necessities incident to a farm, which 
are disposed of on the same germs as 
money is loaned to members, By the 
second or third year the association 
, usually has a surplus and thenceforth 
| the dividends cgntinue to increase and 
the reserve fund to grow. 
The associations also lend to each 








lated a large reserve fund, makes a loan 
to another in its infancy, or if it has 
suffered a loss, as must, of course, happen. 

Consul Merritt says that the secret of 
the success of the Raiffeisen Verein is 
the unlimited liability clause, although 
rarely, when it can be shown that the 
inability to pay by either the borrower 
or his surety is due to circumstances be- 
yond their control, the association for- 
gives the debt and assumes the loss with- 
out proceeding to extremes. 

There are now in Germany, according 
to the latest reports, between 700 and 800 
Raiffeisen Associations, with some 65,000 
members and a credit of over $6,000,000. 

The members of these associations are 
all farmers, 

There is another organization, formed 
about the same time as the Raiffeisen 
Associations, called the Schulze System. 
This is a credit system for the benefit of 
small manufacturers and tradesmen, to 
enable them to buy goods and raw ma- 
terial, and is not restricted by such cast- 
iron rules as the agricultural association, 
and hence has met more losses through 
speculation by its members and other- 
wise. Under the Schulze credit system 
there were about 1,000 societies in oper- 
ation in 1893, 

In Bavaria there was started in 1893 
a system called the Landersband, which 
in its main features is like the Raiffeisen 
Associations. There was coupled with 
this organization a system of central 
depositories which involve all the feat- 
ures of an ordinary bank, where the 
surplus funds of the various societies are 
placed for handling on a larger scale 
than under the local plan of the Raif- 
feisen. This is simply a development, 
the result of the accumulation of profits 
in the local reserve funds. 

These associations have extended over 
Wurtemburg, Hessen, and other parts 
of rural Germany, and there is much in 
the system that American farmers might 
There is little 
question that usurious rates of interest 
are paid in our Western States, and that 
many evils of this system might be ob- 
viated by co-operation and united effort. 

The country school district would be 


consider with profit. 


the natural limits of a farmers’ associa- 
tion in the West, as the parish is in Ger- 
many. 


RECIPROCITY. 


*“EPITOR AMERICAN FARMER : Did the wool- 
growers get the benefit of Reciprocity with 
South America? Ifnot, what industries did ? 
If the collars and cuffs of New York got it, 
then they got the benefit of full protection. 
The woolen manufacturers were benetited by 
the recent act, and the farmers got only the 
west wind.—JOHN QUACKENBUSH, Baron, 
Wis. 

There was no direct benefit to the wool- 
growers throygh Reciprocity with such 
coyntries of South A merica as made treat- 
The only benefits they re- 


ceived were such indirect ones as resulted 





ies with us. 


from an increased sale of our woolen 
manufactures to the reciprocating coun- 
tries. The farmers generally received 
considerable benefit through the develop- 
ment of our trade in flour and other 
agricultural products. As our correspon- 
dent says, the farmers only received the 
west wind by the Wilson Iniquity. 





Tue figures given by the Comptroller 
of the State of Texas show that the 
number of sheep in the State diminished 
from 4,729,625 in 1885 to 2,386,822 in 
1895. In 1892 there were 3,564,489 
sheep; so that the Wilson Iniquity 
caused a diminution of 1,177,667. The 
highest average valuation was in 1883— 
$2.03. per head. In 1893 this was 
$1.42, but immediately fell to 97 cents. 
It has recovered a little, and is now 
$1.02. The highest aggregate value of 
the clip was in 1890, when it reached 
$5,068,166. This year it was only 
$1,318,241. The average weight of the 
clip has steadily increased, showing the 
effect of better breeds and better care. 
In 1870 it was only five and one-half 
pounds per sheep. This has risen regu- 
larly, until for the last five years it has 
averaged seven pounds per head. The 
Texas Wool-Growers’ Association in- 
veighs bitterly against the Free-Wool 
policy of the present Administration, 
which has been go disastrous to the 
farmers of the State. 





Tue strong competition of Egyptian 
cotton is slowly but surely bringing the 
Southern cotton-planters into the frame 
of mind to demand an import duty for 
their protection. The Charleston (S. C.) 
News and Courier reflects this in an ed- 
itorial on the report of Consul-General 
Penfield, of Cairo, Egypt. Mr. Penfield 
reports that there will be probably 75,000 
bales of Egy ptian cotton sent to this coun, 
try this year; that it brings two cents a 
pound more than American cotton, but 





* 


ers, because of its longer fiber and silken 
surface. He urges that every effort be 
made to discover some place in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley where similar cotton can 
The News and Courier de- 
nies this superiority. It says that it is 
not equal in the respects named to the 
Sea Island cotton, which usually sells for 
two or three times as much as Egyptian 
It believes that the Egyptian 
cotton is used for other purposes, proba- 
bly for mixing with fine merino wool in 
knit goods, and for substituting for Sea 
Island cotton. It thinks the subject one 
for investigation by Congress, and is in- 
clined to believe that a duty on cotton 
should accompany the restoration of that 
on wool, “as a revenue measure.” 


be grown. 


cotton. 





GLAD TO BE IN JAIL. 


His Neck Not So Likely to Be Stretch- 
ed There. 


Opposite the stage station and hotel 
was a shanty with a sign of “Jale” over 
the door, and I strolled over there and 
asked of a mam sitting at the door and 
smoking a pipe: 

“Kin I take it that this is the County 
jail?” 

“You kin, sir,” he promptly replied. 

“ Not much of a jail.” 

“No, sir; but it’s a new country, you 
know.” 

“ Any prisoners inside?” 

“No, sir; I’m the only prisoner, and 
they allow me outside.” 

“ Where’s the sheriff or jailer? 

“Gone off huntin’.” 

“ And left you all alone?” 

“Allalone. I’m purty comfortable, 
however, and my time will be out in 
about six months.” 

“ But I should think you’d run away,” 
I said as I offered him a cigar. 

“Whar to?” he queried in reply. 
“If I go to Glass Valley, the boys will 
hang me fur hoss-stealin’. If I ge to 
Ridge City, they’ll hang me fur stealin’ 
a mewl. Over to Euchre Bend they 
want me to pull hemp fur robbin’ Bill 
White. I might git up in to the mount- 
ains, but the durned Injuns would try 
fur my sealp. ‘The safest place fur me 
is right here, and I hain’t sayin’ a 
word.” 

“ My friend, would it hurt your feel- 
ings if I should-ask why you were sent 
here?” 

“Not a bit, sir. I killed a man.” 

“ You did,eh. But how—how ” 

“ How did it happen I was sent to 
jail fur a y’ar instead of bein’ hung?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Qh, they didn’t keer nuthin’ ’bout 
the killin’, and gin me two hull months 
to walk off in. As I wouldn’t go, the 
jedge he said it was contempt of court 
and sent me up here fur a y’ar, so he 
could have the use of my cayuse and 
guns free gratis. Don’t happen to hev 
a new deck of keerds with you, eh?” 

“Sorry to say I haven’t.” 

“T wasin hopes you had. The jedge 
will be up this way tomorrer, and I'd 
hev the keerds all marked and play 
him the best three out of five to see 
whether I drawed pay as a jailer or 
scrubbed along as a prisoner.” 





The Colonel and the Melon Thief. 


A prominent Colonel of Swainsboro 
has aywatermelon patch which has been 
raided By enterprising darkies on several 
occasions. The Colonel missed so many 
melons that one night recently he seized 
a double-barreled shotgun and repaired 
to his melon patch to await the coming 
ef the thief. He soon saw what appear- 
ed to be the figure of a man, when he 
immediately opened five. 

At the report of the gun the fun 
commenced. The Colonel thought he 
saw the man draw a revolver to return 
the fire, and this, together with other 
extreme excitement, so unnerved him 
that he forgot to fire the other barrel of 
his gun and dashed with all his might 
for his residence. He knew the front 
door was barred, so he made for the 
back door. But during his absence his 
wife had barred that door also. When 
he reached the door he was traveling 
at such a rapid rate he could not stop 
to unbar it, so he decided it wasn’t much 
in the way anyhow, and as he dashed 
against it the door flew all the way 
across the room, striking the wall and 
shattering 12 window panes. 

Investigation next morning on the 
scene of action developed the following 
facts: The melon patch is virtually 
ruined, it being torn to pieces by the 
Colonel and the thief, each doing his 
best to see who could get out first. The 
first leap the Colonel made he jumped 
clear from under his hat, which was 
found next morning. He ran over 
melons, bursting them right and left, 
tearing the vines off the land. On the 
other side, where the thief went out, 
was found blood on the vines, trees, and 
fence, and where he went out of the 
melon patch there were 12 panels of 
plank fence knocked down.—Atlanta 
Constitution. 


Wax for Grafting. 


Equal parts of resin, beeswax, and 
tallow make excellent wax for grafting. 
These are melted together, then poured 
into warm water and kneaded and 
pulled with the hands until the mixture 
is tough. Sometimes it is desirable to 
dissolve this mixture in “alcohol, and use 
it in a liquid form, painting it over-the 
grafts with a brush. It is very conveni- 
ent to melt some of this wax, and dip 
strips of cotton cloth in it; then, when 
they are cold, wrapping them into a 
ball, and wrapping these around the 
union of the graft and cion. The strips 
will adhere closely and will support the 
graft better than the-mere wax, which 
Will at times soften in the sunshine on 








days, aud thus permit the 
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don aay - Alvord, Who was for 

ime resident of the Maryland Ao, a long 
College. and is now Chief oft he ] yee Citar) 
of the United States De- astmene 3 Division 
ture, was indicted December 19 be Agticuj. 
homa Territorial grand jury for wre Okla. 
ment. The specific act alleged wor 
chase of Several handred doles. ‘Ne pur. 
books for his private use With the { bepe d. 
Oklahoma Agricultural Collec t Meta the 
of which he was President until h ullwater, 
tion last January. At the time of h . Lote 
nation he charged in his letjer thor a eee 
of Regents was a crowd of ood ic. 2 bet 
stealing the funds of the institution ‘na 
claimed that the indictme t 
of getting even with him. 


Past National Lecturer Moz; 
head, of New Jersey, us he og 
series of lectures to large andien, es in Minn 
He is a brilliantly effective oy. “ 
teaches the right doctrine. — ae 
R. M. Bell, who probably knows 
the sheep business in the cous: 
other man in it, is makino » 
Farmers’ Institutes in Misco and avin 
very sound advice to his heayersas tay a 
policy for farmers to pursue jn their oi. 
terest. 


On, and jt 
i dears 18 
Ht 1s their Method 


mer White. 
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Dr. Thomas Taylor, of the 4 
partment, has received a vo) 
was awarded him by the Interna: 
of Hygiene in recognition of {) 
original investigations on butters 
the edible mushrooms of the | 
the interest of hygiene. Dr. 4, 
by request, a paper, which was 
last annual meeting of the soviet 
Rome, Italy, 1894. 


Mrs. Kate B. Lippincott, of Hartfiyg 
has the proud distinction o: the fi. 
woman in this country to preside ove Keepers, 
deliberative body of men and woney 2 
ing the concluding session of ths Nyy J r we 
State Grange of Patrons of Hushandy Worth 
Master Cox surrendered the ey wid 
he took the floor, and she wicl 
ably. 

The North Carolina Agricultural ] 
ment Station has added another division to 
the several already in operation, to be 
as the Poultry Division. Amone 
studies for this division will he tirst to ascer. 
tain the best breeds of poultry which can be 
recommended for different sections of the 
State, how to raise them ec homically, ine 
cluding the best treatment for diseases and 
insect, and how to prepare and ship to 
market all poultry products. 

The manager in charge will be Mr. F. 
Hege, formaly of the Riverside Poultry Farms 
of Newbern, N. C. . 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ae pe 
Onur readers who have heen looking for 
Hood’s Calendar for 1896 will be vlad te 
know that it is out and may be obtained 
from the druggists or by sending six cents in 
stamps to C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
The new calendar is certainly a triumph of 
art. It represents a lovely head in he iutiful 
brown tints, surrounded by a gold trame, 
embossed and decidedly ‘up to date.” It 
makes a useful ornament for the home anda 

pleasant reminder of Hood's Sarsayirilla. 


“ How to Win at Foothall ” 
interesting features of the Christians 
of Frank Leslie's Pleasant Hours fui sand 
Girls. It is by Wilf, P. Pond. and “yes 
some good suggestions for the formation of a 
football team that would be almost invincible. 
Another valuable article is ‘The Children of 
Corea,’”’? by A. B. de Guerville. The editor 
chats entertainingly and wisely about the ne 
books for boys and girls, and there area 
number of puzzles. Price $1 a year, with 
THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly for January 
opens the year with a grand number, with 128 
large, handsomely illustrated paes, filled 
with the best quality of reading matter. 
Published at 42 Bond street, New York 
Price 25 cents. 

The Phrenological Journal and Science o 
Health. An illustrated journal of human na- 
ture. Published at New York. Vrice 15 
cents, or $1.50 a year. 

The Seventh Annual Announcement of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden, concerning Gar 
den Pupils, with conditions of admission, 
rules, courses of study, etc. Wai. Trelease, 
Director, St. Louis, Mo. 

The ‘‘Lee of Virginia” series will begin in 
the next (February) numberof Prank Lesles 
Popular Monthly, with the introductory ar 
ticle specially written for it by Mrs yger A. 
Pryor, upon ‘The Ancestors of General Robert 
E. Lee,” in England and in Colonial Virgina, 
and the times in which they lived. This ar 
ticle, and those to follow. will be proiuseay 
illustrated, the whole forming auutlioritar 
tive pictorial chronicle of the «is! nynished 
family which has given to America so many 
statesmen, warriors, and ty} hivalrous 
patriotism, 

The Guntersville (Ala.) Do 
issued an artistic Souvenir 
the agricultural, timber and) 
of Marshall County, where 1! 
or too cold to work out of doo 
the County is yet in the vi! 
railroad from Nashville, Te: 
to a large area of thinly sett 
tofore reached only hy steaue! | 
nessee River. The Souvenir |.) fons han . ¢ 
free to farmers who seek lion : 
on receipt of 10 cents in stain} 

In “Around the World with Sania Cae’ . 
whither Edward Hildane « the 
in an article written by him wn 
which appears in 7re V — 


of the 
number 
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and Home and Country to 
is much to convince us that ‘ 
universally recognized. A) 
very interesting one. The Dee 
of this magazine contains |! 
Subscription, $2.00 a year. / 
Illustrator and AMERICAN IA! 
year for $2.00. 
i 


Too Low. 


THE AMERICAN FAME! 
paper of eight pages. It is no 
year, and has been publis! 
D. C., at the low price of 0" « 
agricultural publication ' 
usefully conducted. ‘Ti! va 
is taken by farmers and 
States and Territories of '!! 
invariably instructs as Ww‘ carey 
who read it. ‘The most DB thes t 
about it at present oe a ae ; 
hereafter the price will be —) 0") ind 
tainly this is marvelous. /\ . for olf 
best agricultural paper in An 
25 cents. It is too low. But a0 pal 
tors can afford it, its more " sid be 
rons, and more than 500,000 thats aaa 
ought to be able to endure the +0" .? 
Dubuque (la.) Trade Journal. p : 


1 large folio 
its 76th 
Washington, k 
Onn. No 7 
' l ly and } \ 
» monthly } 
ers in many y 
on, an 
tains all 
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Beautiful Homes. , 3 


‘* Beautiful Homes’? was rece” ’ 1 
this aiternoon when J went to the | 
for THE AMERICAN FARMER, eh ee'® 
it about that date. cet teantifial SO . 
It is a handsome book, with ©" ; 
gestions well worthy of praise _— z 
Every woman and girl shou ang 
her library—not only posses, nit # 
This but poorly expresse> 1% — : 
fee] in the possession ol this ee | 
gratitude to you.—MYkiLE JEN @ 
consin. - wal 
“Beautiful Homes 3. oe vege 2 
repaid, on receipt Of vio” 
9 of this book is $3.00. 
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Pluckings. 





, States sinee 1846. It has the past Spring 
| appeared in alarming numbers in a por- 


il by the dozen in | plants, both in the seedbed and field. 


business it is universally successful, 
when well managed. 


useful and the beautiful, a pleasure 
unknown im most vocations—M. A. 
THAYER, Sparta, Wis 


An Insect That is Giving the Truckers | 


of a fly, anthomyiu brassice, is the most 


In it we find a perfect blending of the 


A CABBAGE PEST. 








Much Trouble. | 
The cabbage maggot, the larval form | 


destructive pest of the cabbage in Eu-| 
rope, where it sometimes destroys whole | 
fields of young plants. 1t has been oc- 
casionally troublesome in the United 


, tion of the trucking section of this State. | 


The fly is slender and gray colored, j 


| rather smaller than the common house- 


oa: : 
The female lays her eggs in early | 
Spring on the roots or stems of young | 


The eggs hatch out in about five days. 
gots eat off the young rootlets, | 


SUGAR IN LOUISIANA 


The Industry Drifting into the Hands 
of Capitalists and Syndicates. 


It is generally conceded that last year’s 
sugar crop in Louisiana cost .8 cent a 








pound more to produce than it sold for; | 


! | 
in other words, all the labor of the year 
| 


was lost and a large amount in addition. 


The immediate result was that some of ' 


‘6 of a cent bounty a pound. This is 
the hounty suspended by Comptroller 
Bowler. Even with the bounty the crop 
was a dead loss. 

W hen the next sugar crop was planted 
last December, the outlook was so un- 


that it would be the last season of sugar 
growing in Louisiana. The first of this 
crop was sold recently in New Orleans 
for 45-16 a pound. This is an advance 


last year’s price, and this advance alone | 


saved the sugar industry from a similar 


” . . 
ts and never does harm | f00t”; they also bore into the larger | when tariff changes and overflow threat- 





roots and stems, causing the plants to 
turn yellow and soon after die, or remain | 


| as. stunted plants which refuse to head. 


The flies continue to breed all the Sum- 
mer and pass the Winter as dormant 
pupa in the hollow stems of cabbage and | 
stumps, if left in the field. Some of the | 
winged insects also hide away in cellars 
and places where cabbage is stored, but 
the greater portion of the first brood of 


ened to sweep it out of existence. 

The tariff legislation of the last few 
years has completely, revolutionized the 
sugar industry in the Southern States, 
and the plantations to-day present a 
totally different aspect from that which 
has existed heretofore. In old days, 
planters lived much like the English 
landlord who lives among his tenants 
and keeps up his estate in baronial style. 


| flies come from the dormant pupa in the | The old-style planter knew all his hands, 
| field. The maggots feed by preference | was interested in their welfare, settled 





| post them with lime. 


r upon the roots of cabbage and other cru- | 


ciferous plants—collards, kale, cauli- 
flower, radish, mustard, etc.; but they 
breed also in stable-manure piles, human 
excrement, and rotten fish. 


REMEDIES, 


The first and most essential remedy is 
to clean cabbage fields thoroughly of 
stumps. Either plow these under at 
least six inches deep and then roll the 
ground, or gather the stumps and com- 
Never follow cab- 
bage by the same crop on any field. If 
the maggots appear on plants in the seed- 
bed, apply a good dressing of lime or 
muriate of potash to the soil, or suflicient 
kerosene emulsion to wet the ground one 
inch deep. If plants in the field are at- | 
tacked, take a dibber or sharp stick and 
make a hole near each plant as deep as 
the roots of the plant and about one 
inch in diameter. Fill this hole with 
kerosene emulsion. If the emulsion does 
not wet the soil on all sides of the plant, 
make and fill another hole on opposite 
side. Usually one treatment will be | 
sufficient for each crop, but if neighbor- | 





ing fields are left untreated they will | 
breed flies so fast that a second treat- 
ment may be necessary after ten days. 
The emulsion must be thoroughly made ; 
but it will be safe in any case if it is 
not allowed to touch the leaves of the 
young plants. 

THE KEROSENE EMULSION. 
Hard soap, one-half pound; water, 
one gallon; kerosene oil, one gallon. 
Directions: Shave the soap and boil 
till all dissolved in the water. Remove 
from the fire and pour into the kerosene. 
Churn this or pass it through a sprayer 
or syringe until it becomes a thick cream 
and the oil does not separate from the 
Dilute with nine times its bulk 
of cold water before using. 

This remedy is equally as good for the 
onion maggot, cut worms, and all other 
burrowing insects When thoroughly 
made it would not burn the plants; but 
if any free oil rises to the top, it will 
burn.—GERALD McCartuy, Entomol- 
ogist, North Carolina Experiment Sta- 


— 


Have you ever heard of the Olentangy? If 
not, write for particulars to the manufacturer, 
G. 8. Singer, Cardington, Ohio. His Ineuba- 
tors have proved to be the best, which is cer- 
tainly an established fact, when they have 
taken the prize several times. See their ad- 
vertisement and illustration of the Incubator 
in another column. 


ADULTERATED FOODS. 


The Pennsylvania Department of Ag- 
riculture Taking Hold Vigorously. 
The Pennsylvania Department of Ag- 

riculture is now devoting its energies to 

the enforcement of the pure-food law. 

Nine hundred copies of the law are be- 

ing mailed to Master Grangers. 

‘Says Secretary Edge: “The general 
public has little idea of the extent to 
which the common articles of food are 
adulterated. Many of the adulteratious 
are poisonous, and although taken in 
such small quantities as to be harmless, 
they remain stored up in the human sys 
tem until the gravest results ensue. 

“Many of the commoner modes of 
adulteration are plaiply swindling, such 
as adding water to milk, starch and sand 


may be drawn out and 
geet her the ground is frozen or 
ead whetlie 
A | 
ietle lime-water applied to plants 

- nally will kill the earth worms in 
er 
phe evil. r 

The best Winter cucumber is the 

+ anh, It will live and bear cu- 
ntl aj| Winter if rightly treated. 
of" ) Chamberlain has one of the | 

Jos ) ns of orchids in England, | 
" ptt ich is probably close to 
a | 

Wi work is completed, im- 

— % cultural knowledge by | 
Pe, asl papers om every subject, 
. . , make the best use of | gy. 
; ason. e . 

irpose of stocking gar- | * 
F from many injurious | The mag 
i 

In Er tomato plants have been 
: ‘alu plants, giving a crop 
. ve ground and potatoes 
s vrafted on tomatoes 

flowers, tomatoes and a 
te’ 

for putting mulch on | 
he otra bed is when the ground | 
fy or two deep. It is not 
en desirable, to cover the 
heaves ltely, but to cover the 
»y uid around and among the plants, 

Market cardening and dairying go 
. Much may pe utilized 
from t n to supplement the feed- 
‘ ! the manure from well- 
ferd cattle | be used in no better way 
t ying it to a good vegetable 

(clery (hat is stored in a warm cellar 

r house, even if packed 
ip moist r dirt, will become tough | 
i d insipid in flavor, But if | 
packed t sand and stered in an 
, (lar, will remain crisp and 
gue 

New } cardeners wrap choice 
eahiba eval thicknesses of paper 
and | m up by the roots in a cool | 
¢ ) them handy for Winter 
we. Cal s for Spring use are pitted 
alter ner of root crops, or 
ploced in rows, heads down, and 
filed with earth, 

i. in the air is the main rea- 

é flowers, when ent and dried, 

Jose t lor. ‘This may be prevent- 

" to one Herr Nienhaus, by 

press ccimens between paper which 

vivusly saturated with a 

jer cent. of oxalic acid 

in water. In this way the natural tints 

af ever most delicate flowers may 
be pr | 

k isa bad weed, from the 
n | its seeds and the readiness 
N they are distributed by the 
" i by passing animals or persous, 
burdock down when it is 
bevi ty form blossoms will usually 
k ihis stage of growth the 
r tle vigor left. But when 
thes urdocks are piled for burn- | 8°*P- 
net uld be plenty of dry wood 
in i), so as tomake a hot fire. Jf 
t e burned alone some of the 
aul | down to the bottom of the 

and escape destruction. 

Ina s e made from green weeds 

t tratum of carbonic acid gas 

al tom of the heap in which | ®: 

I | burn. tion. 
Thyer's Borry Bulletin for January. 

(1 and marketing berries suc- 
¢ vires business tact, good 
t try, honesty, determination, 
aul a ral love for the work. 

Bus tact, in growing best fruits 
a lo t,and in placing same on 
god markets, in best condition. 

Ps producing attractive fruits, 
fean packages and arranged to 
pleas ve and invite the taste. 

lulustry, in doing that whieh ought 
a at the right time and in the 
West px e manner, 

Hor in quality, measure and 
| which reputation and suc- 

8 dei 
Det rnination, to overcome bug, 
blight, frosts, drouth, short crops, low 
Puy | close competition. 

N these essentials can be omit- 
ted it loss, if not positive failure. 

“tidy quality of soil, location and 
*Aptation to your wants, 

I most be well drained. It should 
othe rich and fertility maintained 
ed tertilizers, at moderate cost. 


ioe watts than barnyard manure and 
900 Ashes, 


“\uly markets and shipping facilities. 
* requires more tact to sell berries 


than to crow them. Near markets are 
Salest anya best. 


ne shipments require extra care in 
Picking, packing and handling. 

he * best varieties for your location. 
. ‘ie herth hardy plants are essential. 
0 ‘hg shipments firm varieties are 
Tamed plant growth, enemies and 


* The labor of years may be 
“it this is negleeted. 

— 4 all study yourself, for on you 
ret iptlss ich land, good mar 
,’ -t Varieties avail not, if you are 


, i = ess, indifferent grower. 

hee: est to grow several varieties, 
“ ‘tg something to sell at all seasons. 

tice, ut twherries fail, raspberries, 

ag «nd gooseberries may succeed ; 
7 , We still hope for blackberries, 

ee ‘, and other fruits 

— cte failure in a single variety 

Varies often; entire failure of many 

etes, seldom. 
. As a t& 


to pepper, and exhausted leaves for tea 
leaves. Of course, buiter and cheese are 
colored by artificial dyes. The right to 
purchase low-priced articles is rightfully 
recognized by the law, and the law will 
not interfere if these articles contain 
nothing injurious to the health. At the 
same time such an article must not be 
labeled ‘pure’; it must be plainlg 
stamped ‘ mixture,’ or ‘ compound.’ 

“ Following is a fair summary of the 
adulterations as commonly found: Olive 
oil, 60 per cent. adulterated ; castor oil, 
20 per cent. adulterated ; ‘bone ointment, 
61 per cent. adulterated; tincture of 
opium, 58 per cent. adulterated ; candies, 
33 per vent. adulterated; milk, 40 per 
cent. adulterated; coffee, 49 per cent. 
adulterated; ice cream, 55 per cent. 
adulterated; chocelate, 38 per cent. 
adulterated ; wine, 40 per cent. adulter- 
ated; beer, 45 per cent. adulterated ; 
honey, 24 per cent. adulterated ; bread 
and pastry, 40 per cent. adulterated ; 
sirup, 50 por cent. adulterated. 

“Canned vegetebles are often made 
injurious by coloriny matter,” 


A $40,000 dormitory and dining-hall 
School 








their differences, andin a measure felt 
personally responsible for them. 

The bounty law gave the sugar in- 
dustry the greatest possible boom; its 
most beneficial effect being in building 
up the small-farm system, with the re- 
sult that Louisiana boasted a white 
majority for the first time in overa 
century. There was a general improve- 
ment in the entire section, the building 
of new roads, schools, etc., giving 
material evidence of a healthy growth. 

The repeal of the bounty, together 
with the drop in sugar to the lowest 
price ever known, completely demoral- 
ized the industry. The small farmers 
and planters were crowded out, and as 
under the new system it required a 
large capital to run a sugar plantation, 
the industry went largely into the hands 
of syndicates and companies working 
on a strictly business basis, with head- 
quarters in New Orleans or New York, 
and composed of men who know little 
or nothing of sugar production and who 
seldom visit the plantation, the direc- 
tion of affairs there being entirely in 
the hands of the overseers. These 
corporations employ the cheapest kind 
of labor. Chinese coolies, Sicilians and 
Mississippi negroes are crowding to the 
rear the Louisiana negroes who were 
brought up in the sugar district and 
accustomed to good wages. These 
Sicilians, coolies, etc., live all together in 
the same quarters; there is little super- 
vision, and as a natural consequence 
crime among them is alarmingly on the 
increase. 

Six years ago there were 1,274 land- 
lord sugar producers; now, the total 


under 400, and of this number few in- 
deed are planters who make any pre- 
tense of living in the old baronial style. 
The majority of the beautiful old manor 
houses along the Mississippi are deserted 
or given over to the overseer or hands. 
The planters, with few exceptions, have 
moved to the cities, or even to the 
North, and conduct their affairs through 
agents. 

One result of the attitude of the 
Democratic Administration on the 
tariff is that a large majority of the 
planters have turned Republican, and 
the indications are that they have gone 
over permanently, uniess there should 
be a change in the tariff situation. The 
higher prices now received for sugar 
will likely pull the planters through the 
season, but it is doubtful if it will per- 
manently improve the situation or save 
from*eterioration one of the mot 
charming agricultural sections of the 


South. 


How a Farmer Weighed His Butter. 
A Canadian baker bought his butter 
in pound rolls froma farmer. Noticing 
that these rolls looked rather small, he 
weighed them, and found that they 
were all under a pound in weight. So 
he had the farmer brought into court. 
“These butter rolls,” said the judge 
to the farmer, “certainly weigh less 
than a pound. Have you any scales?” 

«“T have,” answered the farmer. 

“ And have you weights?” 

“No, no weights.” 

“Then how ean you weigh your butter 
rolls?” 

“That’s very simple,” said the farmer. 
“While I’ve been selling the baker 
butter, I’ve been buying pound loaves of 
bread from him, and I used them for 
weights onany scales!”—Dairy World. 


unfortunate 


Cod-liver oil suggests 
consumption, which is al- 
most unfortunate, 

Its best use is before you 

‘fear consumption ; when 
you begin to get thin, weak, 
run down ; then is the pru- 
dent time to begin to take 
care, and the best way to 
take care is to supply the 
system with needed fat and 
strength. Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil, with hypo- 
phosphites, will bring back 

lumpness to those who 
ave lost it, and make 
strength where raw 

_liver oil would be a burden, 

























is to be erected for the Mi 
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number of sugar houses in operation is | 


| however, in store, fully retain their confidence 
J lives almost entirely | Producing what is often called “club- | disaster to that encountered in 1873, | 





| mon to fair, 4a54; do sun-dried, sliced, Southern, 








| 


3 - ° } per bush. 1.474ul 50: do medium, 1.30a1.35; do 
tie largest of the planters failed and the | " 


rest were saved only by the passage of | yellow eye, 1.50; do lima, California, 1.90; do 
the bounty law, which gave the producers | 


+ ° ° | had some sales, but at considerably reduced 
promising that it was generally precicted | erage ge 


| platforms from recent arrivals have scarcely 
of one and one-half cents a pound over | 


THE MARKETS. 


—_o.__—_—— 


Produce. 


New York, Nov. 27.—Beans and Peas—Trade 
dull, Small white are rather easier, buyers se- | 
curing slight concessions at times. Red kidney 
are having some sales for cxport, but the de- 
mand is not Jarge and feeling is weak: price to 
shippers will probubly,be $1.23. White kidney 
neglected; other vuricties unchanged, Green 
peas easy. Beans, domestic, marrow, choice, 


pea. 1.274a1 10; do white kidney, 1.60a1.65; do red 
kidney, 1.202122}: do turtle soup, 1.65a1 70; do 


foreign pea, o.d. 1.0:al15; do foreign medium, 
old _100al10; green peas, bbis, 824; do bags, 73; 
do Scotch, 75. 

Butier—The pressure for a lower price on 
fancy fresh creamery was too strong to-day to 
be resisted, and the market fel! to 24; at that 
figure some receivers were reluctant to part 
with their best marks, but others were free 
sellers, and there was on!y a modcriute trade. 
Grades under finest were slow and uncertain. 
June creamery not moving at all. 





State dairy 


prices. Imitation creamery and fresh factory 
coming forward freely and feeling easier. 
Imitation creamery. 13119; factory, fresh, 10al7; 
do, Summer made, 10213}; rolls, fresh, }0al6 
Cheese—Only small unimportant lots wanted 
by home trade buyers aud litt!ie demand ex- 
pected this weck Some accumulations on the 


any demand, and could only be passed out to 
spec ulative buyers, to whom prices would have 
to be tempting. tiolders of desirable grades, 


in the future and anticipate a satisfactory 
market ufter the new yeur fairly opens. Ex- 
porters are still showing a little interest in full 
cream storage cheese and late made skims. 
New York State funcy September full cream, 
large 9}al0; do late made, choice, 9a9}; do com- 
mon to prime, TiaSt; do fancy Sc;tember small, 
103a16}; do late made good to choice 9.10; do 
common to piime, Tjas}; light skims, choice 
small, 6;a7; part skims. small fatr to prime, 5:6; 
light skims, choice large, 6a6}; part skims, large 
common to prime, 3$454; full skims, 2a3. 

Eggs—Light receipts, advices of light cur- 
rent collections and a comparatively small 
stock of fine fresh eggs combine to -trengthen 
the market for best fresh eggs Prices have 
recovered le of the recent decline, and close 
firm, _— a slightly upward tendency. For 
secondary grades of fresh the market is still 
dull, and holders of these are rather anxious to 
clean up. Retrigerator eggs are also slow, 
though some holders report a little better move- 
ment in the best grades. Limed slow. We | 
quote: Jersey, fancy. fresh, per doz., 26 Venn- 
sylvania and Marytand, fancy, 23a25; Western, 
best, 22; do common to good, 19a21; Southern, 
best, 2 ; do common to fair, 19220: refrigerator, 
fall, 17al8; do early, 16al6}; do defective, 3.75 
a4.00 per case 

Fruits—Fresh—Apples are in only moderate 
receipt to-day, but there is some accumulation 
on cock and only a very slow demand. Prices 
are weak, especially for common to medium 
grades. Grapes dull. Cranberries in fair de- 
mand, and stock has been reduced cnough to 
give a firmertone on fincsourd frnit. California 
oranges moving well at steady prices. Florida 
lots quiet at the prices asked We quote: 
Apples, fancy, Northern, Winter, per bxrret, 
2.Ma2.75; do, State, king, 2.5003.25; Southern red, 
1.75a2 7d; grapes, State, usual grades, per small 
basket, 7210; cranberries, Cape Cod, good to fine, 
per barrel, 9.00a10.50; do, fair to good, 7 0029 00; 
do, Jersey, 7.0027.50; do, per crate, 1 75a2.25; 
oranges, California, per box,” 3.00a4.00; do, 
Florida, 3.50a5.00; grape fruit, Florida, per box, 
5 50a6 50; tanzerines, 10.00a12.00. 

Fruits—i-ried—Holders of both evaporated 
and sun-dried appies do not have much ope of 
important busifiess this week, and are noi dis- 
posed to force sales at the figures that would be 
necessary to attract buyers. Chops and cores 
and skins rather easy. Small fruits remain 
very dull. We quote: Apples, evaporated, 
fancy, 7a7}; do prime to choice, 5fa64: do com- 








2u3!; do coarse cut, Southern, 2415}; do South- 
western, 2423}; do Western, 5u4}; do State, 3ta 
44; chops, 2a2}; cores and skins, lalf; peaches, 
peeled, Southern, 5a7; raspberries, evaporated, 
19; do sun-dried, 174; cherries, 8ai0; huckle- 
berries, 6; blackberries, 3}a3; apricots, 9)213%; 

aches, California, peeled, 12a16; do unpecied, 
as: prunes, 4a74. 

Poultry—Alive—Demand active and market 
firm_and higher for all grades. We quote: 
Fowls, per Ib. 9a10;-.chickens, per Ib. 8a9; 
roosters, per 1b, 6; turkeys, per lb. 10all; ducks, 
per pair, 65a90; geese.)per pair, 1.12a150; pig- 
eons, per pair, 15225. Dressed—The receipts of 
dressed poultry wert tom paratively light to-day 
in view of the near approach of the New Year 
holiday, and actually short of choice to fancy 
turkeys and ducks, which were the kinds most 
in demand. Very few nearby turkeys received, 
and choice possibly4ip to 16 Western in mod- 
erate supply and a considerable portion of those 
received both by @xpress and freight still 
showed up more or less out of condition and 
with an active demand and short supply of really | 
choice turkeys, prices ruled decidediy higher, 
with cecasional sales of exceptional quality even 
higher than we quote. In the scarcity of dry 
packe:l, iced sold readily from 12} to 134, oceas- 
ionully 14, while few that were serviceable had 
to go below 10.12, unless very poor. Chickens 
and fow!s were in fair supply, but only a small 
proportion in strictly fine condition, and such 
— held firinly, but stock out of order still 

us to be forced for sale for what it will bring. 
Choice ducks are very scarce and readily com- 
mand extreme prices. Geese only moderatey 
—, but choice lots not plenty, and fairly 
irm 

Game—Grouse continue scarce and firm. 
Nearby partridges not plenty, but a liberal 
supply of Western in local freezers, which have 
little call. Quail in fair request and firm. 
Venison scarce and wanted. Rai bits steadier. 
We quote: Partridges, nearby, per pair, 75al.00; 
do, Western, 35285; grouse, 1.30a1.50; quail, per 
dozen, 1.50a2.25: wild ducks, per pair, canvas, 
2.50a3.50; do, redhead, 1.50a2.00; do, mallard 65a85; 
do, other kinds, 25a50; rabbits, undrawn, ljals; 
do, drawn, L2al5; da, jucks, 35a45; venison, per 
pound, saddles, 20az2; do, whole deer, 12al4. 

Hay and Straw—Hay—The market to-day was 
Only active in spots, and dealers say there is 
not likely to be any full trading for the rest of 
the week. Receipts were small, and it is to be 
hoped they continue so to a degree that will 
dispel the dread at the tracks of an unwieldy 
supply to meet the regular opening of trade. 
Prices were not verbally changed, but it was 
apparent that much of the dealing was inside 
ot the ranges, and thatanything that realized 
9 was only in a retail way. Quotation: Hay, 
prime, 100 ibs, 95; No. 1, 90a95: No. 2, 8242874; No. 
3, 75; shipping bay, 70a75; clover, mixed, 70a7d; 
clover, 60a70; salt hay, 45450; long rye straw, Jia 
80; short rye and out, 50255; wheat, 40a45. The 
receipts of hay to-day in tons were as follows; 
Hudson River Railrosd, 260; Erie Railroad, 130; 
Pennsylvania RKuilrond, 80; Delaware. Lacka- 
wanna & Westcrn Railroad 10; West Shore 
Railroad, 19; Lvhizh Valley Railroad, i40; Cen- 
tral New Jers:y Ruilroad, 60; New York, New 
Haven and H irtford Railroad, 20; total, 710 tons, 
Receipts of sti: w, 40 tons. 

Potatoes aud Vegetables.—Receipts of pota- 
toes are molcrate. and with a fair demand, 
market holds steady as quotel. Sweet pota- 
toes weak. Cabbage steady: 1,710 cases arrived 
from Europe to-day, which are offered at 6.50a 
7.00 per 100. Kale in larger supply and much 
lower. Spin:ch not plenty and steady. Florida 
vegetables scarce and high for fancy, but 
poor neglected. We quote: Potatoes, Bermuda, 
per bbl. 5.0016.50; do Maine. per sack, 1.12; do 
State and Jersey, per bbi or sack, 75a1.00; sweet 
potatoes, per bbl, #.00a4.50; onions, white, per 
bbl, 1.00a2.00; do red, per bb), 50a1.00; do yellow, 
per bbl, 75a1.00; cabbage, domestic. per 100, 2.00 
24.00; do foreign, per 100, 6.00a700; cauli- 
flower, per bbl, 2.00a800; celery, pir dozen, 
1011.00; eggplant, per bbl, 3009a6.50: kale, per 
bb], 60a75; spinach, per bbl, 2 50a3 50; let- 
tuce, New Orleans, per bbl, 5 00; do Florida, per 
basket, 1.5023 50: squash, per bbl, 40a60; beans, 
per crate, 2.00a6 00; peas, per crate, 1.00a3.00: to- 
matoes, per carrier. 1.00a3.00; turnips, Russia, 
per bbl, 65280; water cress, per 100, 1.00a1.50; 
radishes, per 100, 25a75. 


Live Stock. 


New York, Dec. 31—Beeves—no trading. Eu- 
ropean cables quote American steers at 9all; 
dressed weight; refrigerator beef at 5a%4. 

Calves—firm. V, ruipese to prime, 5 00a8.75 

Sheep and Lam 4llon, firm aud higher. 

Hogs—firm at 4.20a4 50. 

CHICAGO. Dee. 31.—Cattle—Choice lots were 
steady, but others were weaker. Sales were 
on a basis of 3 20a4.60 for common to strictly 
choice beeves, few going under 3.50 or over 
4.25. Good ripe cattle were again scarce, and 
the supply consisted principally of rather good 
descriptions The stocker and feeder branch 
of the market was us dull as ever, with light 
offerings and a poor demand from country 
buyers; but choice eanners’ stuff was again in 
good demand at steady prices, the moderate 
supply preventing»»ny weakness. Cows and 
heifers sold largely at 1.85a3.00, and calves were 
firm under continugd light receipts: fed Texans 
weighing 980 to 1,275 pounds were in demand at 

0g34@, and grasa Mexicans weighing around 


3.108. 
800 pounds were stéady at 2.70 





For washed fleeces the demand is mostly for XX 
and some sates are not We quote in this 
murket Ohio X, 17al8; Ohio XX, 18; Ohio XX 
and above, 18al9, and No 1, 20a21. 
_ InMichigan wools there is nochange. No. 1 
is held with considerable strength, and X is 
firmly held at 16}a17. 

For combing and delaine ficeces the market is 
more active. Both Ohioand Michigan delaines 
have been in demand, the Ohio being ve | 





strong. We quote this week Ohio delaine, a2l; 
Michigan, 19; unwashed quarter-blood comb- 
ings, 17al9, and three-eighths at 17als; washed | 
combinys we quote at 2la22 for No. 1, and 20a23 
for No. 2 

Texas wools show a more active change. For 
such spring wools-xs are bought the market | 
shows up increase in strength, but f.1) wools 
are in light demand ard in lightsupply. We 
quote clean, 50c for fine and 27a28e for medium 
tull wools. In_ spring wools, fino, 12 months 
growth, clean,35a36; and from six tocight months 
growth 34235; mediumof year’s growth is worth 
&c, and six to eight months’ growth 30a. 

‘there is a good demand for Oregon wools, 
with Eastern best in demand, No. 1 moving with 
some freedom and selling at firm prices. We 
qoute prices, clean, as follows: Eastern No. 1, 
34255; No. 2, 31a33; valley No.1, 32, 33c, and No. 2 
Wasle. 

California wools have been more active, and 
ere heid with much firmness. Scoured quo- 
tations ure as follows: S5a36c for northern free 
12 months, and Siadte for eight months; 3ad4c 
for southern 12 months, 2nd 32233 for six and 
eight months. Fall wools are quoted at 30c for 
free and 25a27 for defectise. 

For pulled weols the demand is feir and the 
tone of the market is steady. Both A’s and B's 
are in demand, and quite firm, and some inquiry 
for C’s is reporteé, though the actual trade is 
not very heavy. We quote on a scoured basis 
as follows: Fine A, 5ia36; A supers, 31a33; B 
supers, 28820; C supers, 23a25; fine coming, 
32:55; western extra, 31a33. 

Territory wools are more active, and when 
sold are generally at about the old run of 
quotations, the staple wools being particularly 
strong, as they are scarce. We quote scou 
basis Montana fine, 35a37; fine medium, 33a34; 
medium, 31232; Mx oming and Utah fire, 33a35; 
fine medium, 32a33; medium, 30a31. 

Australian wools are very active, and in 
strong demand asever. There is nothing in the 
situation that indicates where their strength 
could diminish, Fore'gn advices indicate a 
muintenance of stength abroad. 

Cape wools are rather quiet, but are held 
firmly, costing about 35457, clean. 

We quote the selling prices of the market for 
leading descriptions, as follows: 





Ohio and Pennsylvania No. 1 fleece.. 
Ohioand Pennsylvania X.. 
Ohioand Pennsylvania XX 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX and 
Michigan X 
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PEE BOR Bicccecnsccccedcccseceeseecoces 
ee en ee 
SED BOD Doancccccvese déccns ecseersenenes 3 
Kentucky and Ind. }-blood combing..... sa 
Kentucky and Ind. {-blood combing...... 18a18} 
Missouri }-blood combing........+eeeeeeeee alg 
Missouri ¢-blood eombing........ csccccocese JT IS 
SEN DNR nconsneteesecuns nb eenene 20 a2l 
Delaine, Michigun fine .........cececesseces 19 a20 
RI 8 all 
Montana medium..... Svese cvecce secs co coe 9 218 
WI TN cndneneenesdeonsscnnseomeneal - Tal2 
W POGRMRE MOMUM .0.00.000000cccceee gpecccces 8 al4 
Kans:is and Nebraska fine.............0008 8 ald 
Kansas and Nebraska medium...........+ 8 all 
CLE EL AEE TIO » 17 al8 
Texas spring medium, 12 mos.............- 10 al3 
Texas spring fine, 12 mos.......... Gbd0s6408 10 al2 
Texas spring fine, 6 to8 mos ....... » 9 all 
Texas spring medium, 6 to 8 mos.......... 9 al2 
UMN. 5 060.05604sdlt osteenmbheste«cuegs 7 ald 
Kentucky }-blood clothing. ..........se+5 17 al8 | 
Kentucky §-blood clothing.............0++ 17 al8 
Unwashed fine Ohio and Michigan ccccoce 11 al3 
Unmerchantable GRIC......0ccccccce .cocce 144015 
Unmerchantable Michigan..............6+ 13 alt 
I RN Bodine dnc cnccesccesciann 16 al8 
BAOR PUOGecccescsccccccsescees cccesesees 14 al7 | 
SRR ORRRE RRR SC Ran 13 al6 | 
NOTE GING. ccnsc crccecscesesss 2 al6 
Californiaspring.... 9 al3 
California tall.. 8 al0 
Oregon east.. - 8al2 
Oregon fancy. ... - Walk 
Oregon fine valley ... 9 al3 
| Oregon medium valley..... eccceccccces cece 2al4 
IN ncnsrspnennsdunerssceneecdncneese 14 ald 
Australian, Port Philip.......ec.cscseces - 18 am 
- AGoiaide. 2.2.6.0 ceece -ceccce 18 a2 
New Zealand clothing......cccccccccscccece 19 a21 
ia - cross-bred fine ........sseee. 22 a24 
TI i savctidcnctsccbendaesaansetenebateretes 14 al7 
CRESS WOCTE, BISDIG 60.0005 cscccecescescess 9 a} 
a = ES eee nanecan 14 al6 
i = Cn 16600 ncccee sevocncoeces 8 213 
va © = BEE, wdesdcnnccssscascon 11 al2 
- - Donskoi>......... spcbasnesis ll al5 
Lig * — Donskoi combing ........ 15 al7 
= = po renee 9 all 
si = ee RR ere 9 al3 
= pe EE ROCASBAN 00.000 ccccce cocces 10 al6 
° ads. ccnsssnasenen 10 all 


New YORK, Dec. 28.—The New York market 
remaius in adull and nominally unchanged con- 
dition, even the alleged “war scare” failing to 
stir up any excitement as yet. What they do 
fear, however, is a feverish, unsettled financial 
market during the period while the war ques- 
tion is pending, with possibly an average inclina- 
tion to liquidate American securities on part of 
foreign holders, and that must cast reflected in- 
fluence upon wool and other merchandize. 
Nobody has sold out any wool because of the 
fears expressed, and, indeed, one catches an im- 
pression of a steady undercurrent to the market 
for pretty much all kinds of stock of staple 
quality, with a general tendency among holders 
to retuin control of theirsuppliesand carry into 
the new year, unless buyers are willing to pay 
right up to the rates for some time asked and 
still adhered to. Manufacturers, however, are 
doing a little standing off also, and they, too, 
prefer toawait the opening of year before actu- 
ally committing themgelves to important new 
obligations. 


VHILADELPHIA, Dec. 28.—The market during 
the last week has been seasonably quiet. It is 
the period for stock inventories at mills and 
there is a general disposition to defer new oper- 
ations until after the holidays. A moderate 
business has been done, but in nearly all cases 
manufacturers have insisted on the dating of 
bills after January 1. Conditions in the manu- 
facturing trade are still unsettled, and, pending 
a clearer view of probable requirements, manu- 
facturers see no incentive to stock up much in 
advance of need. The price position shows no 
change. The market, as a whole, is firm. Al- 
though the wool year with most dealers does 
not close with the calendar year, it sometimes 
happens that at this period of dullness buyers 
are able to find weak spots in the situation, 
which enable them to secure bargains; but 
nothing of this sort has yet been disclosed in 
the pre-holiday market this season. Holders 
are generally tirm and confident in their views, 
believing that it is only a question of time when 
all available supplies of desirable woois will be 
wanted at full currgnt rates even if the condi- 
tions of the new yeur should not develop some 
improvement in prices. 


Grain. 


Cnricaaco, Dec. 31.—The following shows the 
range of prices: 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE TABLE. 


Ideas that Arise Naturally Between 
the Soup and the Coffee. 

A sick plate is beyond the reach of 
pbysic. 

Uneasy fits the coat the stomach pays 
for. ; 

When dinner and appetite fall out it 
is time for arbitration.- 
One man may be sentimental, another 
hungry; no man can be both at the 
same time. 
The first lesson in dysepsia is a sur- 
prise to him who thinks he knows 
everything. 
There is little choice between a din- 
ner with no appetite and an appetite 
with no dinner, 
Poverty is an unpleasant dose, but it 
will be a sure remedy for many ills of 
the rich. 
The devil hath many disguises. Be- 
ware of him when he dons the cook’s 
cap and apron. 
Mix your remembrance of a good 
dinner with a gratitude to heaven and 
the host. 
True charity warms the heart of mim 
that gives and him that takes; the 
other sort is more chilling than cold 
soup. 
The life of the dinner lieth in delib- 
eration; the death of the dinner may 
lurk in the lack of it. 
The appetite is a tool of nature’s 
tempering; if you will listen to her and 
reason you may learn the best way to 
sharpen it. 
Man prayeth for a long life; let him 
study how to use a short one and his 
prayers may he answered.—Joseph 
Whitton in Town Talk. 





How to Know Mushrooms. 
Tt is a little late in the season to talk 
about this now, but the following from 
the “ Epitomist ” may be saved for and 
utilized next year. 

Sprinkle a little salt on the spongy 
part, or gills. If they turn yellow they 
are poisonous; if black, they are whole- 
some. Allow the salt to act before you 
decide on the question. 

False mushrooms have a warty cap or 
fragments of membrane adhering to the 
/upper surface, are heavy, and emerge 


| from a valva or bog; they grow in 


tufts or clusters in the woods, on stumps 
of trees, etc., whereas the true mushroom 
grows in pastures. False mushrooms 
have an astringent, styptic and disagree- 
able taste. When cut they turn blue. 
| 
They are moist on the surface. Of a 
rose or orange color. The gills of a 
true mushroom are a pinky red, chang- 
ing to a liver-color. The flesh is white. 
The stem is white, solid, and cylindrical. 
Never bring home a mushroom that you 
cannot peel. A fresh mushroom is white 
or cream-colored on top, pink under- 
neath. The next day, if still in the 
ground, will be of a light-brown under- 
neath and still good. By taking hold 
of the edge of the top a thin skin will 
peel off readily. Cook stems and top in 
a tin on the fire, adding a little salt, 
butter and pepper, and they are truly 
delicious. They are nice cooked as 
oysters in a stew. The surest way, 
though, to tell a mushroom is to eat it. 
If you live, it was a mushroom; if you 
die, it was a toadstool. 





INSTITUTES IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Corrected, Dec. 14, 1895. 


1, Dallas, Luzerne. 

3, 4, Orwigsburg, Schuy/kill, 
6, Jonestown, Lebanon. 

6, 7, Pine Grove, Schuylkill. 

7, Annville, Lebanon. 

7, 8, Freemansburg, Schuylkill, 
7, 8. Sanatoga, Montgomery, 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 8, Myerstown, Lebanon. 

Jan. 8, 9, Hegins, Schuylkill. 

Jan, 8, 9, Coudersport, Potter. 

Jan. 8, 9, Northumberland. 

Jan. 9,10, Strawberry Ridge, Montour, 
Jan. 10, 11, Nerthumberland. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jav. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


11, California Grange, Montour, 
13, 14, Berwick, Columbia. 

14, 15, Rebersburg, Center. 

15, 16, Catawissa, Columbia. 

15, Sonestown, Sallivun. 

16, Dushore, Sullivan. 

16, 17, Unionville, Center. 

17, 18, Tunkhannock, Wyoming. 


Jan. 22, 23, Bustleton, Philadelphia, 
Open. High. Low. Close. Jan. 24, 25, Mifflinburg, Union. 
VHEAT— . Jan. 27, 28, Beavertown, Snyder, 
aay wee oe 4 He p=! 4 oe Jan. 27, 28, Allenwood, Union. 
— Jan. 28, 29, Riebboro, Bucks. 
; sm Jan. 29, 30, New Bioomfield, Perry, 
J TY cocccecacens 25% 254 25t 254 an. 29, 00, ; . 
Mar-.--- seeeeee ceeds 234 284 28 23)" Jan. 29, 30, Freeburg, Snyder. 
OATS— Jan. 31, Feb. 1, Millerstown, Perry. 
MAY..cceseccevescnes 19 19% 19 19%b Feb. 3, 4, Lewistown, Mifflin. 
PORK— ae a Feb. 5, 6, Warrior’s Mark, Huntingdon. 
JANUATY..--++ ++ +000 ‘0 8.7 7 . Feb. 7, 8, Orbisonia, Huntingdon. 
Ricnssoesesscnee SEE: Se See ee Tek 6 ee 
seat ee Feb. 10, 11, Buffalo Mills, Bedford. 
—......... 35s 8.55 882) Be’ | Feb. 12, Patton, Cambria. 
RIBS— Feb. 13, Ebensburg, Cambria. 
JANUATY veccceeerssere 4:25 4.25 4.17 4.17 J Feb, 14, 15, Someret, Somerset. 
MAY ...- cecccececcece 4.55 4.57 4.52 4.52 Feb. 17, 18, Rock wood, Somerset. 
Feb. 24, 25, Imperial, Allegheny. 
Cotton. Feb. 26,27, Elizabeth, Allegheny. 
New York, Dec. 31.—The following shows the Feb. 25, Rostraver, Westm$reland. 
SS p'g. High. Low. Close. Feb. 26, Greensburg, Westmoreland. 
January......- 1% oa 1.6 8.03 Feb. 27, Mt. Pleasant, Westmoreland. 
February....-- 0 . . e Feb. 28, Derry, Westmoreland. 
March sv. 391 8:35-8:18 Bat | «| Keb. 28, 29, Blairsville, Ind. 


The cotton market showed decidedly more 
activity on a surprise from Liverpool in the 
way of very strong cabics, supplemented by 
equally strong advice, public and private, from 
Manchester. nglish exporters were said to be 
competing with New England spinners in the 
Southern markets for spot cotton. An advance 
of 17 to 20 points here wns the result. This was 
partially lost under liquidation, and the market 
closed steady ata net improvement of i4al7 
points. Busimess was largely of a local char- 
acter. Spot wasadvanced ¢. 


Cold Setting of Milk. 
Tt makes no difference as to the time 








Hogs—Chiexgo packers have been paying the 
recently Cpienge Pes very reluctantly, and 
they huve succeeded in forcing a decline of 5 
cents to-day. The riféipal bear argument was 
expected larger :eceipts during the remainder 
of the week, the late full of snow having made 
good sledding in [!tinois and Towa: and large 
receipts at Kanses City and St. Louis were 
looked upon as forerunners of better suppiies 
_ A few,sales of fancy licht-weights at 
3.6733.70 cut no figure, and most of the sales 
occurred at 3.40a3.05, with the bulk of the 
transactions at —_ 60. Choice pigssold about 
as high as choice hogs. 
Shcep—There was a very good demand for 
ood sheep and lambs, and prices remained 
strong. Common to choice sheep were salabie 
at 2.0043.5), the bulk fetching 2.50a3.25; Westerns 
were in demund at 2.70a3 3), and lambs sold at 
3 25a4 65 for poorto primelots. Exporters were 
not buying many sheep, and heavy sheep were 


bard to sell. 
Wool 
Boston, Dec. 28.—The wool market is decidedly 


more active. and the demand is a steady one 
from manufacturers. The tone is steady-and 








of the year in setting the milk in deep 
pails in cold water. But it will not do 
to set the pails in the air expecting that 
the same res:tits will be gained as if set 
in the water. It is the rapid cooling, 
and not the mere low temperature, that 
causes the cream to separate quickly 
from the milk, so that the water setting 
must be continued just the same in the 
Winter as in the Summer. Only cold 
water at a temperature of 45 degrees may 
be used, instead of ice, as in the Sum- 
mer. Water cools the milk much more 
rapidly than air will do, and on this ac- 
count the water setting must be used in 
the Winter as well as in the Summer. 
It would be a simple matter to set the 
waier to be used out of doors to 


ge ol 


March 2, 3, Trade City, Indiana, 

March 2, 3, Armstrong. 

March 4, 5, Armstrong. 

Mareh 4, 5, Butler. 

March 6, 7, Butler. 

March 9, 10, New Castle, Lawrence, 

March 10,11, New Wilmington, Lawrence. 

March 11, 12, Mercer, Mercer. 

Mareh 11, 12, Edenburg, Lawrence, 

Mareh 13, Greenville, Mercer. 

March 14, Sheakleyville, Mercer. 

March 18; 19, Belle Valley, Erie. 

Mareh 20, 21, Union City, Erie. 

March 30, 31, New Miliport, Clearfield. 

April 1, 2, Curwensville, Clearfield. 

April 1, 2, St. Mary’s, Elk. 

Farmers’ Meetings. 

The meetings of the Illinois Horse Breed- 
ers’, Cattle Breeders’, Sheep Breeders’, and 
Swine Breeders’ Associations will be held in 
Springfield, Jan. 7-9, in conjunction with 
that of the Illinois Farmers’ Institute. These 
meetings will bring together a large number 
of those engaged in the rural industries, and 
the interchange of experience wiil be of great 
good. 








Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation rot and 25*. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 
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before putting it in the tank, =, 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
W. L. Douctas 
$3. SHOE "Wokio* 


If you pay $4 to 86 for shoes, ex- $3 Ke 


amine the W. L. Douglas Shoe, and 

see what a good shoe you can buy for 

OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTH 

CONGRESS, D 

and LACE, made in 

kinds of the beat : 

leather by skilled 

men. We 

make and- 

sell more 

$3 Shoes 

~ than any 
eee . other 

manufacturer in the world. 


None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped on the bottom, 


Ask your dealer~for our 85, 
84, 83.50, $2.50, 82.25 Shoes, 
$2.50, $2 and $1.75 for boys, 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If yourdealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory,enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe (cap or plain), size and 
width. Our Custom Dept. will fill 
your order. § for new Illus- 
trated Catalogue to Box M 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


















The 


Columbia 


Bicycle 


Pad Calendar 





eC 
A 
YOU NEED IT. 


A Desk Calendar is a necessit ost 
convenient kind of storehouse for mem- 
oranda. The Columbia Desk Calendar 
is brightest and handsomest of all—full 
of dainty pen sketches and ey 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and spo 
Occasionally reminds you of the superb 
quality of Columbia Bicycles a 
your need of one. You won't ohject to 
that, of course. The Calendar will be 
mailed for five 2-cent stamps. 

Address Calendar Department, 

POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 


= HARTFORD, CONN. 








Solentifio American 
Agenoy for 



























CAVEA' 
DeIRADE MARRS 


COP YRICHTS, 
For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 361 Broapway, New Yorm, 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in 
Every patent taken out by us is brought 
{charge 


America, 
before 
the public by a notice given free of c in the 


Scientific American 


lation of any scientific paper 


Largest cireu 1 fn a 
world. Splendidly illustrated, No intell a 
man shouid be without it, Week! Pe a é 
ae $1.50 six months, Address, M i 
BLISHERS, 361 Broad 


4 


sf 
J 


— ’ ey 


way, New York City, 
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With Root’s Hi Outfits far 
Berness, Toware, weet Nes) em No. ‘jc, Ba Bot 
deseri! ~ . Process” : 
a  wools,ete. Roots Simplicity, Pressey fo bors nayng. lymouthj 
‘a 
When writing mention this paper, 


WINTER WORK 


for YOU and all live menand women, selling 
ARNOLD |. STEAM mm DOK icleme 
and fast sellers. Big Profits, exclusive ry 
Sanples at wh lesale. Write tor terma, 
WILM JT CASILE & CO., 66 EimSt., ROCHESTER,R.Y, 
When writing mention this paper. 
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WITH RUBBER HANDS & FEET, 
The Most Natural. Com’ 

Durable. Over 1500016 aoe, 
New Patents & important Im 

ment. U. S. Gov't Manufacturer. 

Iijustrated book of 430 pages : 

formula for measuring sent free — 

A. A. MARKS 

701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

When writing mention this paper. 


MY HUSBAN 








ITY. 


D you de ite 1s, 


4 Stand $3.00, § 4 
$15.00, avd 27 other les. AM 

| FREE, We pay fi ship an; 
were on 80 days free trial, in any be 

without asking one cent in adyance. 

bag from factory. Save agents | 

Over ay nae Catalogueand 

monials Free rite at ones. 

(im fll), ghost BUYERS: UNION, 

158-164 West Van Buren St, 8 49 Chi » Mee 


When writing mention this paper. 


‘GENUINE POLICE SA 
The Aatomatic 

















~ | neds Hernme and Paddi> 
AGTUiing CO., 307-008 
When writing meation this paper. 


FINE READING ~— 
FOR A WHOLE YEAR 
FOR ONLY $1.10. ‘ 


| A Leading Magazine and The A 
can Farmer for that Low Price. | 


The Cosmopolitan is one of the 
muaguzines of the country. For excelic 
literary matter, and profuseness a rt! 
meri of illustrations it has no superior, 
ing the coming year it will publish in 
numbers, 344 lurge peges of the choicest) 
ing mat er, cmbeilished with 1,000 ilinstr 
This will rackea very large rolome, 
any book in the house, except the tamiiy 
We will send this magazine and 
Farmer tor one year ~ $1.10. 
ent 
an abundance of best 
po.wuinal price.” al. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY, 1896. 

























































A Day at a Time. 


be One day atatime! Buta single day, 
°% hatever its load, whatever its length; 
i lap a bit of Scripture to say 
Me t according to each shall be our strength. 


ef. One day ata time! "Tis the whole of life; 
All sorrow, ali joy is measured therein; | 
© bound of our purpose, our noblest strife, 
e one only countersign sure to win! 


One day at a time! 
It’s a whole-ome rhyme! 
A good one to live by, 
A day at a time. 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 





An Angelic Husband. 


There are husbands who are pretty, 
There are husbands who ure witty, 
There are husbands who in public are as smil- 


ing as the morn ; 
are husbands who are healthy, 
re are husbends who are wealthy, 
But the real sngelic husband—well, he’s never 
yet been born. 


Rgme for strength of love are noted, 
fho are really so devoted 
That whene’er their wives are absent they are 
lonesome and forlorn; 
. And now and then you'll find one 
Who’s a fairly good and kind one, 
Yet the reai angelic husband—oh, he’s never 
yet been born. 

















































































80 the woman who js mated 
To the man who is rated 
As“ pretty fafr ’ should cherish him forever 
and a day ; 
For the real angelic creature, 
Perfect, quite, in every feature— 
He has never been discovered, and he won't 


be, so they say. ; 
—T. B. Aldrich. 





ABOUT WOMEN. 
We A CHINESE WOMAN HAS ESTAB- | 
Tap «° lished in Shanghai a « Christian | 
» * Ladies’ Boot League.” Its object is to | 
 * induce the -wowen of China to abandon | 
| the practice of bandaging the feet of | 
. female infants and to adopt rational 
' footgear. 





* 
ss 


1) ° WRs. JOHN JACOB ASTOR IS AN 
BS Hip expert shot with both rifle and re- 
volver, and many other New York 
= women prominent in society are equally 
y ~ proficient in the use of one or both of 
) _ these weapons. 


% MES. HETTY GREEN IS THE 
: richest woman in the United States, 
» and is said to be worth $60,000,000. 
* Bhe is an exceedingly fine-looking 
» ' woman and as vivacious and sprightly 
fas a girl. Although she would grace 
fine raiment, she dresses in the cheapest 
>and plainest fashion. 


x * x 


1 Ap 
= PRINCESS MAUD OF WALES, 
who is soon to marry her cousin, 
* Prince Karl of Denmark, is said to be 
an expert dairy maid and a good butter 
©»  maker.. The Princess learned the art 
# sin the model dairy at Sandringham, the 
vi country home of the Prince of Wales, 
| x * x 
ISS EDITH OKEY IS A GRADU- 
ate of the Veterinary College of 
'~ Toronto, Canada, the first woman to win 
» adiploma there. She is now practicing | 
©. her profession in Sandeval, Ohio. She 
me) has made a special study of the diseases 
'-of milch cows and is remarkably suc- 
’ cessful in her work, employing three 
® male assistants, who_relieve her of much 
"> 6f the manual labor. 


+ 


Nt 





* 
- * * * 
»-POSA BONHEUR, THE FAMOUS 
»__** painter of animals, is one of the two 


-women in France legally authorized to 
= appear in public in men’s attire, the 
© other being Mme>Dieulafoy, the wife 
| of the explorer. Mlle. Bonheur’s home 
© at Fontainebleau is filled with pets of 
© all kinds—her models, also her faithful 
> companions and friends. 


x * x 


» JHE EMPRESS FREDERICK OF 
» " Germany once embroidered a tapes- 
\ try rug, upon which all her children 
© knelt when confirmed. The late Em- 
’s coffin rested upon it and the 
} present Emperor and his sisters were 
| married standing on it. This piece of 
) work is carefully preserved in the palace 
: Wn of the Kaiser. 
a x * x 
RRACE GREENWOOD, ONCE A 
4 very popular writer, and less widely 
known as the wife of the publisher, Lip- 
‘pincott, is living in Washington, where 
= ghe continues to write and give public 
reailings. Her home is a social center, 
nd her annual receptions are among the 
nt society events of the season. 


FASHION’S FANCIES. 
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a large bow at the back of the neck. 
The sleeves are quite large and tight- 
fitting below the elbow. 


GIRL’S PLAID COSTUME, 





A pretty gown for a school-girl is of 
bright plaid combined with velvet. The 
laid is used on the bias throughout. 
The full skirt has a wide band of velvet 
on the bottom, The waist is made with 
the blouse effect, the yoke being out- 
lined with a band of the velvet. The 
sleeves have a full puff of the plaid 
above the elbow, deep velvet cuffs below. 
Collar, shoulder-caps, and pointed girdle 
of velvet complete the costume. 


A COMFORT GOWN. 





A woman’s wardrobe is never com- 
plete without a soft, warm wrapper. A 
pretty design for such a garment is 
shown in our illustration. The material 
is a slate-colored opera flannel with fine 
cardinal-red stripes. The front is full 
from the neck, fitting the figure closely 
under the arms and confined at the 
waist by a girdle. The back falls full 
from the neck in a graceful Watteau 
pleat. The turn-over collar, cuffs and 
girdle are of cardina! velvet, matching 
the stripe of the goods in shade. 





All Sorts. ’ 

If your hair has a tinge of red in it, 
avoid wearing brick red, emerald green, 
orange, or yellowish tan. 

Fancy velvet muffs are made up to 
match the short capes and toques with 
which they are worn. 

Never talk when others are singing 
or doing anything else for your amuse- 
ment; and when they have finished do 
not at once begin to talk upon a differ- 
ent topic. 

White wedding gowns seem to be los- 
ing favor in Paris. The majority of the 
wedding gowns new ordered there are of 
pale pink or rose color. 

One hundred years ago every gentle- 
man wore a queue and powdered his 
hair, and when bowing to a lady always 
scraped his foot on the ground. 

When making new linen or drawing 
threads for drawn-work, save the ravel- 
lings, as they are much better than linen 
thread for darning table linen. 

Take a chiffon-gown or yeil that is 
crushed and treat it to a good steaming. 
This will give it pew life and a smooth- 
ness which no iron can bring. 

The new Winter gloves for street 
wear are made of dogskin and have 
heavy clasps. They are lined with 
fleece or fur. All gloves are now worn 
larger than they used to be, and it is con- 
sidered a-mark of style to have them 
wrinkle over the knuckles. 

One of the most beautiful materials 
for evening wear seen this season is the 
exquisite mother-of-pearl moire. In one 
light it looks silvery-gray,in another, 
beneath the silvery sheen a soft rose tint 
glows, while half hidden in the folds of 
the silk are faint blue shadows. In 
every light it is beautiful. 

In Ireland the peasantry make great 
use of paper in the shape of chest pro- 
tectors, as also do many cabbies, tram- 
way men, teamsters and other persons 
exposed to the weather. It is also used 
for a bed covering in the form of news- 
papers stitched together. 

A good way to take care of our dress 
waists in these days of large sleeves 
that are so easily crushed is to screw 
several of the frames on which men’s 
coats are hung into the ceiling of a 
wardrobe or on the lower surface of a 





WOMAN’S WISDOM. 


Small Economies. - 
We have been having a season of unusual 
losses and discouragements, and I will tell you 
of some of the small economies that have 
helped us to prepare for Winter without go- 
ing in debt. The little daughter must be 
clothed neatly and comfortably to go to school, 
so the clothes she wore last Winter were 
brought out to see how they could be re- 
modeled and used again. One dress was 
brown and tan-colored woolen goods in 
narrow stripes. The skirt was too short, and 
the sleeves too small, but she had worn aprons 
with it, so the waist was still good. The 
hem was let out, and the lower edge faced. 
As the lower edge of the hem was worm in 
places it was covered with a bias band of 
plain brown cashmere that I found in my 
scrap-bag. New sleeves and collar were made 
of the brown, and when carefully pressed, 
it looked like a new dress. 
She had set her heart upon having a red 
jacket; for even a little miss of five or six 
Summers sometimes has very decided no- 
tions as to what she likes or dislikes to wear, 
and I like to please her whenever it is pos- 
sible. After considerable hunting I found 
an old light-colored coat of papa’s; it was 
badly soiled, and a place worn out in the 
under part of each sleeve, but I decided that 
it would answer the purpose. It was taken 
apart and washed, then dyed with cardinal 
red diamond dye for wool. I cut out a reef- 
er jacket with a sailor collar, and trimmed 
it with black braid that was taken from an 
old cloak of mine. It is a stylish looking 
garment, and the wee girlie is much pleased 
with it. ; 
A thick, warm skirt was needed, and it 
was made of the back parts of a pair of 
navy-blue trousers of light-weight woolen 
goods. The pieces were cut the required 
length, and gored so there would not be so 
many gathers at the waist. The lower edge 
was finished with an edging crocheted of 
red yarn, the upper edge gathered and sewed 
to a sleeveless cotton-flannel waist. 
We needed bed coverings, and I made a 
very warm comfort for the little girl’s bed, 
using some woolen underwear that had been 
too badly fulled up by careless washing to be 
worn, covering it on one side with an old 
cashmere dress skirt, and on the other with 
patch-work made of woolen pieces, with the 
seams nicely pressed. The worn parts of the 
underwear were cut out, and the rest of it 
pieced together, sewing it over aud over, so it 
could be pressed out smooth and flat; then 
the covering was put on this just as you 
would if it had been cotton batting, and 
knotted with red yarn. When the edges 
were bound, it was a very neat, warm 
comfort, and its entire cost was a few cents 
for the yarn. 
My baby boy must have adress for Sunday, 
and a flannel dress skirt of mine furnished 
the material for it. It was light-gray 
originally, but I dyed it a pretty brown with 
seal-brown diamond dye. It is made with a 
box-pleated skirt joined to a piain waist, 
which opens in front. The full sleeves are 
gathered into plain cuffs, and the neck is 
finished with a sailor collar. 
These are little economies to be sure, but 
many small sums make quite a large aggregate 
in the course of a year, and perhaps the tell- 
ing of them will help others who wish to 
make a few dollars do as much as possible.— 
ELSIE GRAY. 


* 





For the Bloomer. 


Epitork AMERICAN FARMER: We feel 
like giving three rousing cheers for our South 
Dakota sister for her testimony in favor of 
bloomers. The only reason that I do not do 
so is, she failed to give us her name. Do not 
be afraid to come out and show your colors, 
sisters, for there are others standing ready to 
give like testimony, and their name is legion. 
But I am not willing to give the ‘‘cycle”’ all 
the credit for the fashion. Long years ago, 
before ever the ‘‘ cycle’. was dreamed ot 
bloomers were in vogue. 

They were first introduced by an American 
laiy, Mrs. Bloomer, after whom they were 
named. They consisted of a short dress and 
long drawers gathered at the ankle. In the 
East, where I used to live, we always wore 
them as a work dress, and especially were 
they worn by the women who helped in the 
milking-yard. The skirt came about half- 
way from the knee to the ankle, the drawers 
the same, and made longand full enough to 
fall over the band in a puff. You may 
put me down for one that did not wait for the 
**eycle’’ to introduce the fashion or to make 
it popular to wear them, either. And it is 
my experience that they are not only more 
handy to work in, but I claim they do more 
for the health than drugs. 

I hope thatevery farmer’s wife will give 
this subject candid reflection, for it is my 
honest belief that if short dresses_ were 
universally adopted, as work dresses, instead 
of women going, as they often do, with wet 
skirts and consequently damp ankles, there 
would be healthier women and less victims 
for consumption. 

In so doing, we need not make ourselves 
vulgar nor immodest. We do not think that 
the length of a lady’s skirt is a measure of 
her modesty; for we have seen women with 
exceeding long trains with manners that» I 
would very much dislike to copy after—even 
with bloomers on. 

I agree with Mrs. Fitzgerald that it is no 
costume for the street, neither do we don it in 
the parlor; but as our Editor puts the ques- 
tion whether it shall be worn as a work dress 
by farmers’ wives, I say Yes, and begin it 
with a capital. 

By its adoption we need be no less modest, 
no less religious, no less ‘‘ industrious than 
our mothers and grandmothers,” but we may 
work without so many long, heavy skirts to 
cause that oft-repeated complaint of back 
ache’ which is so commonly heard; we may 
work without drabbled skirts around our 
ankles; we may be healthier women instead 
of the frail, sickly things we so often see, 
who for the sake of a few inches added to 
their skirts will still continue to hand down 
to posterity the inheritance of their folly.— 
JENNIE M. WILSON, Mears, Mich, 


Another Woman's Opinion of Bloomers. 


EDITOR AMERICAN FARMER : The bloomer 
question seems to be agitating the minds of 
all the women, old or new. It may be con- 
venient, but it is not a pretty style, and it is 
not every woman that wants to make such a 
gay of herself, even for convenience sake, 
when something else willdo. For a woman 
to ride a wheel is all right, if she wishes to do 
so. It may be healthful and pleasant, in 
moderation, and a sensible dress is required. 

Now, I think a sensible dress for a business 
dress, bicycle or work dress, is a moderately- 
full skirt reaching to the shoe-tops, or within 
about six inches of the ground, with buttoned 
leggins, if she wishes. Such a dress as thisa 
farmer's wife will find convenient for all work 
purposes, and all women, new or old, will 
appreciate its corivenience on the street on 
a wet day or when very muddy. It is sucha 
relicf not to have to hold up your skirts at 
such a time. But for dress-up, at home or 
in society, parties, weddings, receptions, etc., 
let us have our skirts moderately long, with 
trains or demitrains, if we wish. As a gen- 
eral thing men do not like bloomers, and how 
can they? Now, let us be sensible, and wear 
sensible dresses. Dress neatly, trim, and 
tidy. For the street and for work let us wear 
dresses short enough to escape mud and slush 
and leave our hands free for other uses besides 
holding up our skirts. 

This bloomer question makes me tired.— 
Mrs. HELEN M. Cor, New York. 
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The Care of House Plants. 


EpDITorR FaRMHOUSB: As one of the “‘sisters”’ 
wished more would write about flowers, I 
will do so willingly, as I am very fond of 
them, and never consitet it lost time when 
caring for them. When cold weather comes, 
and they have to be put-into Winter quarters, 
I am puzzled sometimes where I shall put 
them all, as I have no special place for them. 
I'll tell how I plan with some of them. I 
think much of geraniunis and always keep a 
place for Madame Salleroi, Happy Thought 
and Lady Pollock. Those desired for their 
flowers I slip in a box in August, and when 
obliged to bring them in the house put them 
at a window up stairsiwhere it will not be too 
cold for them (a south window over the sit- 
ting room). When the chrysanthemums are 
through blossoming I put them in the cellar 
and then have room for my box slips, which 
are in bloom by this time generally. I wet 
the ones I wish to take out thoroughly and 
then put them in a dish by themselves and 
bring them to the sitting room to take the 
place of the ‘‘ mums,’ and they don’t appear 
to know that they have been disturbed, but 
blossom right along. I have three coleus in 
one jar (a seven inch one); they do well and 
look nice together and take less room. Those 
not having sunny windows could have a 
variety of begonias, as they do better where 
the sun does not strike them. Oxalis will do 
well and blossom in any light. The 
vinca I find to be a free-blooming plant. I 
have read to pinch out all buds forming be- 
fore time to bring in the house, but I do not 
do that, and I have flowers most of the time. 
Most of my plants are at east windows and 
some south. Inotice they prefer the east, as 
it is the strongest light. 

I have noticed so many ways advised to 
fill glass cans with hot fruit, and not break, 
that I want togive my way of doing. If it is 
quite late in the season it is worth remember- 
ing to try next year, it is sosimple. Take 
acloth and wring it slightly out of warm 
water and fold three or four thicknesses, set 
the can on this and leave till filled. I have 
never broken acan since doing this way, 
ig read it in a paper several years ago.— 

» EF. 


How to Freshen Pillows, and -Other 
Helpful Suggestions. 


EDITOR FARMHOUSE: I send you my ex- 
perience in cleaning feather pillows, also 
some recipes for removing spots and stains 
from dress fabrics. If the pillow-tick is to 
be washed, the best plan is to empty the 
feathers into a strong pillow-case. To avoid 
waste and untidiness caused by flying down, 
insert the pillow in the case as if preparing 
it for use, but only to the depth of the hem 
on the case, and with a strong thread. baste 
the hem to the ticking, commencing six 
inches from the corner of the pillow and 
sewing all around to within six inches of the 
same corner on the other side. Then having 
shaken the feathers well into the end of the 
tick, carefully rip the latter all the way across 
with a pair of sharp scissors, the 12 inches 
left unsewed allowing the hands sufficient 
room to work. When the opening is com- 
pleted, sew the remaining 12 inches of the hem 
to the ticking. Now grasp the free end of the 
tick, turn the case downward, and empty the 
feathers into the case, shaking the tick vigor- 
ously to make sure no feathers adhere to it, 
tie the case with a strong cord, thus making 
asimple bag of feathers, and rip the tick 
from the case, This method is certainly 
superior to the old ‘one’ of taking out the 
feathers a handful at aj time. When the 
ticking has been washed. the feathers can be 
returned in the same manner they were re- 
moved. 

Pillows should never be placed in the sun. 
Feathers always contaim more or less oil, no 
matter what their age, and the heat of the 
sun will bring this oil out, giving the feathers 
a strong, offensive odor. '! - 

When ink or any similar fiuid has been 
spilled on a carpet or garment, immediately 
cover the spot to the depth of a quarter of an 
inch with a thick .paste made of ordinary 





dry. 
Ink stains may be removed from ging- 
ham by wetting the spots with milk and 
then covering them with common salt. 

Grease may be removed from silk by laying 
a piece of soft blotting paper over the spots 
and passing @ warm iron over the paper.— 
Azora D. 





Remedies for Croup. 


EpiTork FARMHOUSE: Your paper came 
into my hands for the first time this evening, 
and I was much interested in the column 
devoted to woman’s work, I have had con- 
siderable experience with the croup, being 
the mother of three little children, and will 
give some remedies. Mix equal parts of 
kerosene, camphor, turpentine and lard, and 
cut a piece of brown paper to fit over the 
chest, and grease with the mixture. Take 
molasses and soda, beat it together till it is 
like froth; give the child enough to make it 
vomit. Among other things that we have 
tried muriate of ammonia is good, but the 
best thing that we have found yet is Ransom’s 
Hive Sirup. It is rather expensive, but I 
think it should be in every family where 
there are small children. It is an old and 
true saying that ‘‘an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure,’’ and experience has 
taught me to keep the little feet warm and 
dry. Good, warm stockings and stout shoes 
may save many a doctor’s bill—Mrs, NETTIE 
HANKS, 





Household Hints. 


Poultry that has been scalded will not keep 
as long as will poultry that has been dry- 
picked. 

Wall papers that are soiled or dusty should 
be brushed or wiped with a dry cloth and 
rubbed with bread crumbs. 


For a convalescent a drink that is both 
palatable and nourishing is obtained by add- 
ing a well beaten egg to a glass of lemonade. 


Lard or butter jars and meat crocks may 
be sweetened by filling them with very hot 
lime water and leaving them until it is cold. 


When buying cheesecloth for dusters select 
the finest quality and_ thus avoid the lint 
which the cheaper grades shed even to old 
age. _ ' 

A well-known SS declares that the 
best remedy for a coltigh he has ever found is 
a teaspoonful of moderately hot water taken 
every time a payoxysm comes on. 


Damp tea leaves age often recommended to 
be sprinkled over carpets, before sweeping, to 
lay the dust, but they should never be put on 
a light-colored carpet, as they will surely 
leave a stain. rag 

The best material te‘use for a pudding bag 
isthin unbleached muslin. The bag should 
always be scalded befoye it is used. The 
string used to tie it with should be a piece of 
strong and immaculatdly*tlean whi pe. 


A cold in the head md? be much relieved 
by putting a teaspod of powdered cam- 
phor into a quart of bojling water and then 
inhaling the steam from pn old teapot through 
the spout. Try this several times a day. 

It is said that cider may be kept absolutely 
sweet by putting up in airtight cans after the 
manner of preserving fruit. e cider should 
be first settled and racked or drawn off from 
the dregs, and fermentation should not be 
allowed to commence before canning. 


Boots and shoes may be made waterproof 
by painting them with a mixture made by 
boiling together a pint of linseed oil and a 
quarter pound of Venice turpentine. While 
the mixture is still warm, but not hot, paint 
the leather until it will absorb no more. 





starch and cold water, and allow the paste to | +” 


It is said that if bitsof zinc are occasion- 
ally thrown on the coals when there is a very 
hot fire it will seldom be necessary to have 
the chimney swept. The vapor induced by 
the combustion of the zinc decomposes the 
soot. 


Aneasy way to destroy mice isto fill a bucket 
with water and scatter oats over the top so 
that the water is quite hidden. Then place 
the btcket near a table or chair, from which 
the mice can jump into it. They will be at- 
tracted by the oats, jump into the water and 
be drowned. 


To keep worms out of dried fruit, pack in 
a clean strong paper sack, tie tightly, then 
put top dewn in a cotton sack and tie, then 
put in an empty salt barrel and tie a strong 
cloth tightly over the top of the barrel. 
Fruit may be kept free from worms for 
several years if packed in this way, 


Every housekeeper should have an emer- 
gency drawer, to contain remedies for sudden 
ills—rolls of old linen and cotton torn into 
strips for bandages, a bottle of linseed-oil and 
lime water for burns, a bottle of arnica, 
cotton batting, needles, thread, thimble, 
scissors etc.—to be immediately at hand in 
case of need. 


An exchange says: One of the small things 
to remember is that alcohol will quickly re- 
move an obstinate porous plaster whose 
period of usefulness has expired, and will 
also cause all unsightly traces of its use to 
disappear. As soap and water are often en- 
tirely inefficient in such offices, a valuable 
agent should be noted. 









(Contributions solicited 
from all readers.—ED.] 


‘ 


Patchwork. 


These patchwork patterns are especially 
designed for the busy farmwife who has not 
the time to piece the more elaborate quilts 
that our grandmothers used to dote on. 





The silk patch quilt is a pretty pattern for 
a calico quilt also. One can make the blocks 
as large or as small as one chooses, but eight 
inches square is a nice size. 





The eight-cornered box is very simple and 
would be amusing as well as instructive for 
the little daughter just learning the use of 
the needle and thimble. 





Half-square quiit would be very pretty 
pieced in three colors, having a bright color 
for the square in the center—which should 
be about two inches square after the seams 
are taken up—or it would be equally as 
pretty with only two colors, if preferred.— 
ELLEN A. CLAUDE, Minn. 


Hanging Pin-Balls 

A pretty little bunch of hanging pin-balls 
is made of apple-green surah silk, suspended 
and tied with white ribbon. There are eight 
balls. Cut eight circular pieces from the 
silk, each piece measuring 10 inches in 
diameter; turn under the edge and face each 
one around with ribbon, then place a bunch 
of wool wadding sprinkled with orris in the 
center of each and tie with silk tightly and 
then with ribbon and tack a pretty roset bow 
of the ribbon at the side. Suspend each one 
from an end of the ribbon cut in different 
lengths and fasten them all at the top under 
a full bow of ribbon. This is a pretty, as 
well as useful ornament to be hung on the 
mirror over the dressing-table, and the round 
balls are very convenient for holding the 
many little stick-pins that are now so gener- 
ally used.—M. J. MAvK, Bentley, IL 


HOME TABLE. 








MOLASSES PIE, 


One and one-half cups molasses, one 
cup sugar, two tablespoons butter ; cream 
well together, add three eggs well beaten, 
one teaspoon of yeast powder, half nut- 
meg, juice of one lemon or two table- 
spoons vinegar.. Bake with bottom 
‘erust.— Mrs. J. E-Srewart, Tenn, 


FRUIT CAKE, 

Three eggs; one and one-half cups 
sugar; one-half cup butter; one cup 
Sweet milk ; three cups flour ; two table- 
spoons baking powder; two cups raisins, 
or currants. Flavor with nutmeg, 

SPONGE CAKE. 

Six eggs; two cups sugar; two cups 
flour; two teaspoons baking powder; 
beat all together, Bake in a quick 
oven. . 
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CORN STARCH CAKE, 


Two cups sugar and one cup butter 
beaten to a cream; one cup’sweet milk 
and one cup corn starch stirred together ; 
three and one-half cups flour and two 
teaspoons baking powder sifted to- 
gether; whites of six eggs beaten toa 
froth and put in last. ; 


GOLDEN CAKE, 


Two cups sugar; one cup butter; 
one cup sweet milk; three and one-half 
cups. flour; three teaspoons baking 
powder; flavor with lemon.—Mrs. 
Maria Wrxorr, Nebraska. 

TO MAKE LIGHT BREAD. 


Make the sponge in the evening, to 
rise until morning. Put a half gallon 
fresh buttermilk in a saucepan, let come 
to a boil; grate and stir in one pint of 
potatoes while the milk is boiling; set 
aside until cool; sift in flour enough to 
make a thin batter, add half teacup of 
yeast, and stir well. In the morning 
stir in all the flour that you can with a 
spoon, salt to taste, let rise, work down, 
let rise again, make into loaves, let rise, 
and bake 30 minutes in a moderate 
oven. Grease the tops of loaves, while 
hot, with butter. Let cool in pans— 
Mrs. Wu. DeLay, Oregon. 


SCALLOPED POTATOES, 


Cut raw potatoes into round, thin 
slices, put layers of potatoes, butter, salt 
and pepper, and add milk enough to 
nearly cover them. Bake about an 
hour and a half. 


VEGETABLE SOUP. 


Chop fine one medium-sized cabbage 
and two or three good-sized ripe toma- 
toes or a half can of canned tomatoes; 
add a half can of sweet corn; boil to- 
gether until quite done; dress with salt, 
pepper, butter and milk, using enough 
milk or water, as you like, to make the 
soup. 


SUET PUDDING. 


Four cups flour; one cup sugar; one 
cup chopped raisins; one cup suet; one 
cup sour milk; one teaspoon soda; 
steam two hours in atin with a spout. 
Serve with a hard sauce of butter and 
sugar rubbed to a cream and flavored 
with vanilla. 


CREAM PUFFS. 


One cup hot water; one-half cup 
butter; boil; while boiling stir in one 
cup dry flour; stir into a smooth paste; 
when cold stir in three unbeaten eggs; 
add a pinch of soda and stir five min- 
utes; drop on buttered tins and bake in 
a quick oven. 

Filling: One and one-half cups 
milk ; three-fourths cup sugar ; one egg; 
two tablespoons cornstarch ; flavor with 
lemon or vanilla, 


SOFT GINGER COOKIES. 


One cup molasses; one cup sugar; 
one-half cup shortening; two eggs; 
one tablespoon cinnamon; one table- 
spoon ginger ; one tablespoon soda; two 
tablespoons vinegar—A Housekeeper. 





OYSTERS. 


Several Tested Recipes for Preparing 
the Succulent Bivalves. 


STEWED OYSTERS. 


Drain liquor from one pint of fresh 
oysters into a pan and place the pan in 
a vessel of hot water, and let come to 
boiling point. Add the oysters and one 
pint sweet cream, a tablespoon fine 
cracker crumbs, half a pint of boiling 
water, and lastly pepper and salt to 
taste. 


GRILLED OYSTERS. 


To grill oysters have the griddle heated 
sometime before using. When ready, 
just touch the griddle all over with 
butter or bacon fat tied in a clean white 
rag. Lay the oysters carefully on the 
hot surface with a spoon and turn with 
aspoon. Thesecret of success in grilled 
oysters is to have them as dry as possi- 
ble before cooking. 


CURKIED OYSTERS, 


Take a pint of oysters, have a white 
sauce made of an ounce of butter, half 
an ounce of flour to each half pint of 
water, and a spoonful of cream. Then 
flavor to taste with curry, salt and 
pepper. When smooth and boiling, add 
the oysters, letting them get thoroughly 
heated through without boiling. Serve 
on toast. 


STEAMED OYSTERS, 


Choose the best oysters; place in a 
vegetable dish; season well with salt, 
pepper and butter. Steam over boil- 
ing water, where they should remain 
until they begin to curl. 


OYSTER FRITTERS, 


Drain the liquor from the oysters, 
and to one cup of oyster liquor add 
one cup sweet milk, three eggs, one 
teaspoon of salt, one and one-half cups 
of flour. Stir to a thin batter, ‘chop 
one cup of oysters, and stir in one table- 
spoon of butter. {Mix all together, 
stir well, and fry in spoonfuls in a little 
hot lard. Serve hot. 


FRIED OYSTERS, 


Take two eggs and beat well in two 
tablespoons sweet milk. Roll the oysters 
in cracker meal, press between the hands, 
then dip them in the egg and give them 
another coat of meal. When all are 
ready, have frying-pan on the stove 
half full of lard. Let it get very hot, 
then drop in the oysters Turn them 
over as soon as they get browned a little, 
and let the other side brown. Take up 
with a dripping-spoon and serve. 

OYSTER PIE. 

Put into a medium-sized pudding 
dish alternate layers of oysters and eggs. 
The eggs should be boiled hard and cut 
in slices, Season highly with pepper 
and salt and with butter enough to 
make it rich. Fill the dish nearly half 
full of the liquor. Cover over with a 
rg ape cut a slit in the middle of 
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SCALLOPED OysTERs, 

One quart fresh 
crackers rolled fine ; put in layers ; 
baking-pan, sprinkled with = aa 
pepper. Save the liquor and add m 
enough milk to cover just before py he. 
In the oven. Put rolled poet nae 
bits of butter on top. Bake pr. 


oysters, eight tod 





















veloped figures, 3 , 
flat busts, etc., cul 


quarters of an hour. J 
A es exis 
A Reading Idea for Invalids. E pol 
To make an envelope Jil, at 
pe hbrary, tak ol 
10 envelopes and put either ; 

: Ul either a short ord 
story, an essay or illustrated article ; yen 
each, writes Rose Cr sby in the prs 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Vay the me nel 
velopes lengthwise before you, and b q 
off a space at the top in which to fer Yo 
the words “ Envelope Library No rr: wht 
“ Envelope Library No. 2,” and 20 a she 
through the series of 10. Rule off a pay 
space at the bottom in Which to Write me. 
the name of the story or article and the one 
author’s name. 1s 

When the envelopes are filled tle wil 
the 10 together with a dainty ribbon cor 
and send them where they will do the Bu 
most good. yen 

For use in hospitals these dainty [in 
packages of stories have Proved very sate 
isfactory. Weary conyalescents, and ato 
especially those never visited by triendg, Ca 
are not only pleased with the vitt, byt she 
are relieved from the fatigue that go. ort 
companies the holding of a heay y book | 
or magazine. I) 

— a Pr 
' we 

Who does not Ti 
know women @ ang : 
young girls who ara yal 
” continually in tears§ wa 
Y, Who alway s see the 0 

i/ dark side? Who ° 
vi& have frequent fitg - 
OG 4 of melan holy Withe | 

out any apparent in 

cause ? But theré ed 

18 a cause. It is to d 
be found by the ing 4 
telligent physician in some derangement sel 

of the complicated and delicate {emining 
organs of generation. The woman who in: 
half understands herself, feels that she 
eannot always be complaining: she cane ha 
not always have the doctor in the house, Wi 
The young girl suffers, bodily and mene an 
tally, in silence. The trouble usually mi 
comes so gradually it is attriluted to ; , 
some outside cause. There is undue o 
weariness, unexpected pain, unreasone 12 
able tears and fits of temper. All these 

mptoms are simply protests of the sh 

silent, long-suffering nerves. The trouble " 
shows in dark circles below the eyes, @ an 
downward curve of the mouth, a sallow, 

brownish-yellow neck. at 

Unregarded, the trouble grows. 

few years of tortured invalidism, probably 

insanity, before merciful death comes, he 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the ge 
fruit of years of study. It is the product My 
of an investigating mind united with @ V 
generous nature. When an intelligent 

person gives years of study toa subject Pi 
there must be some good result. The al 
** Favorite Prescription ’’ is a compound a 
of extracts of herbs that makes @ ‘. 
strengthening, soothing medicine. It actg 

directly upon the distinctly feminine fi 
organs. ft stops drains from lining t! 
membranes by healing diseased parts, te 
thereby curing also the inflammation r 
that is always present. 

“1 was in a critical condition. Often I was {f Ls 

Gespair. I experienced a great improvement by 

taking one bottle of Dr. Pierce's Favonte Pres . 
scription. I have taken six bottles, and I am f 
sure that it will not only cure ulectation but alJ t 

i of females.” Yours truly, t 

sp 
Mrs. Uf y, A taf” t 
Neapolis, Virginia, 
— f 
HOW TO MAKE 
e 
oo? h 
oO. | 

&) y Al | 

‘be a : 
—_? ‘ 
«yp ' 

S GC. 

by, | 

Many tisim . 

women p 6 
with fair ) given full : 
faces are ; ersriye 
deficient in Fj perp 
beauty ow- eee, send 6 
ing to unde- BT stamps and @ 


which can be reme- mor ads, twill be se 
died by the use of sealed, by return 
ADIPO-MALENE. 
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THE MAN IN THE CASE. 
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js He Appeared to the Jmpar- 
tial Eyes of an Old-Maid. 
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BY JAMES C. PURDY. 


, girls, the person does not 
n qnite understaad a wo- 
ly if the woman is an 
| have belonged to both 

for quite a number of 
ry little while Iam sur- 
now, by some individual 


ly 





\eziah Camp, for example. 
KK«ziab. She is the woman | 
louse from the kitchen. | 
be my servant, and I | 
wages for tyrannizing over 
maid if ever there was 
- actually a man-hater, | 
rnid sometimes that she | 
water on the men thet | 
ise with things to sell, 
i with me a good many 
up with her queer ways, 
t know why. 

uly thought I under- 
and outs of Keziah 
1; and yet one night 
| meso that I haven’t got 

| tell you how it was. 


vening when Weziah and 

1), all to Niece 
' rmray somewhere for a | 
. lt was a stormy night. 
blowing a gale and the 
in driving slicets It 
night for people with 

be cosy and comfortable 


ous lves. 


Keziah make a blazing fire 
m grate. Then I pull- 
window shades and gat | 
lamp to enjoy my- | 
y should be ready. 

fine feather that even- 

of her odd ways.to be 

astormis gdiug on. She 

that she 

i | scda little about getting 
were talking adout the 

t-ot-ad res that had to be done 

in the } and I said: 

{ you don’t get married, I 
for we must have a man 


revenge 


hh LOE dl luaner 


“IN 


i Cel. } 
| wish you could have seen Ler look | 


ee 


, Miss Tanner,” she said, “ it'll | 
u, then! If you want to | 
1 o’ yourself’t your time 
lite I nobody can’t prevent you. | 
What | want a man ’round here fur 
\Vhat good are the men, 
Lord made ’em, I ’spose, 
uly knows what for! You 
ne to go gittin’ married 
’ hevin’ somebody to do 
I come dreadful close 
but I ’seaped that time 
cy, an’ I ain’t a-goin’ to 
chance any more resks! ” 


€ Fou, iOres, 


a dangerous topic. So I said 
wmore. Keziah had the table all set 
, and went to the kitchen to 
lot things. She ought to 
have returned in a minute, but I waited 
cr, and still she did not come. 
Queof the things I will not put up with, 
even from WKeziah, is to be kept waiting. 
| for the kitchen to investigate. 
Before | opened the door I heard a 
wan's voice out there. 
rst | thought it was one of the 
but no; [ recognized the 
is Lemuel Camp’s. Now that is 
thing 1 won’t put up with—to 
scape-grace brother of 
's coming about my house. He 
ue secretly once in a while, 
le was gone Keziah would 
and tell. me about it and 
a graven image while I scold- 


hat 


AVS ¢ ie 


only her half-brother, and is 
years younger than she is. He 
t-and-out black sheep in a mean 
tshe is fonderof him than you 
ose she could be of anybody. 
it Know how many serapes she had 
him out of with her seanty dol- 
| he was mean enough to let her- 
ud then make opportunities for 
uer to do it aggin. 
T pushed open the kitchen door. 
Yes, there was Lemuel. He wore a 
Nater-proot over-suit, but the coat was 
outtoned and I saw that he had on a 
tew suit of clothes. He was elean 
‘haved, also, and the barber had been at 


his hair, Indeed, he would have looked 
Rally spruee under favorable circum- 
tances, 
. Neitl cr of them saw me, and I stood 
ot a minute, thinking how I should 
order })} 


in out of the house. He settled 
er for me in his own way. He 
pulled the outside door open and stepped 
Outside, He stopped on the step to 


| 
the matt 


make ie more remark, 

I've vot to have it, Kiz, and Pve 
= to have it before that down train 
oMes a] 


mer 


oof I’m bound to have. it, 
and it'll be your fault if I have to steal 











it” 
’ 1 Mebbe ‘t will. If I'd let you go to 
. Some o’ the times you orter ’a’ gone 
4 You wouldn’t be able to do any 
— now! So mebbe ’t will be my 
~~ Dut you ain’t a goin’ to git no 
~, Olten me this night, steal or no 
steal!” S 
1 t tho cht I had better go back, and 
hp ‘nd when Keziah came in with 
“ey. ' | was peacefully reading. 
*- ei ready fur you, Miss 
— the poor old creature stz0d still, 

“m “iS down at the carpet. Her face 
~- . -and looked as hard as if cut 

tient ‘is it, Keziah?” I asked in a 
mealy Way. 

1 . bose I orter tell you. Lem’s 

~ “cre agin, Took me by s’prise 

4 ow What d’ye s’pose he wanted 
a we! Why, he wanted $10! 


» he didn't git it! Mebbe I orter’a’ 


Be it to ‘im, but I didn’t, It’s fur no 


| ter within my reach, 


' And before I had quite finished she was 


| pudent. 


| her way to the gate. She did not g 
ithe window. 


| kitchen. 
| back door to look out. 
eant Asa Stannard, of course. | locked and she had taken the key away | ried Tabitha Richards. She was a 


| with her. She always does that when young girl, about the age of Asa’s old- 


| 


good, Till be bound. Let ’im git ’is 
money where he does ’is work! He’s 
been workin’ right along up to—up 
yender.” 

I knew that “up yender” meant up 
at Asa Stannard’s, Keziah never men- 
tioned Asa Stannard’s name by any 
possible chance. It was an odd thing 
for the shiftless Asa to have hired help; 
but Thanksgiving was coming on, and 
he had more than he could do picking 
poultry for the farmers to send to mar- 
ket. I had heard that Lemuel was work- 
ing for him now, and boarding at his 
house, 

_I drew up to the table and Keziah 
picked up one of the dishes to set it bet- 
She dropped the 
dish on the table with a cl 
glaring at meas if I had done 





“Qi! IL know now what he wanted it 


> 9? " | e 
for!” I- heard her mutter as she went | had her love-story like the rest of us, 
| when she was youug. 


throuch the door. 

Well, I didn’t enjoy that supper half 
somuch as 1 meant to, for thinking of | 
the strange trouble that worthless brother 
had brought upon this faithful old soul, 


in the room again. This was contrary 
to regulations. She had no business there | 
until I eailed her. But for the life of | 
me I cofild not speak to her at first, for 
leoking at her. 

“he had pinned her skirts up high all 
around, s0 that tl ey were quite above 
her boot-tops. 


She had her rubbers on, | 
and had tied a disreputable looking 
old hood upon her head, That was a 
costume for au elderly single lady to sce 
hovering about her supper-table! As 
soon as Iwas sure I could keep from 
laughing, | spoke to her; and I spoke 
quite BEN erely. 

“JT didn’t ring yet, Keziah!” 

“] know you didn’t. 


] 


the same to yeu lil begin clearin’ off 
waile you're finishin’ yer cup. Dli jess 
leave the dishes in the sink, an’ do ’em 
arter I come back. Tve get to go out, 
an’ ] haint no time to waste!” 

You can judge trom that if I don’t 
have my share of trials with that Woman! 
But somehow I thought very little of her 
impudence just then. I was thinking tco 
much of the trouble that made her im- | 
She saw that I was going to 
remonstrate with her, and she bent | 
down and looked fairly into my eyes. 

“T’ve got to go out!” she said. | 
“T’ve got to go out!” 


by the reading lamp again. Ina few 


| this time ? 


atter and stood | to. 


' something | always have to be unhappy about some 
terrible. Her queer behavior frightened | man. 


me. ‘The next minute she was running! when she was young, without having | 


out of the room, wringing ber hands | her life made miserable now by this 
‘and moaning as she went. 


| tic passion. 


| when he was young ; but a more worth- 


| 
| bod 


> . a ! ° . . 
But if it’s all | knew what she did with her wedding 


are plenty such people. 


| again. 
. the veaT 2] . : | . 
I gave up whatever faint purpose | | pened that once nobody ever found out. 
. . a srtine PR — 7 ‘ ¢ 
had of asserting myself, and sat down | Tt would be very interesting to know; | hi 
‘him 


not get into any mischief while she was 
away! Thesituation needed something 
like that to round it off! 

I went back into the house and locked 
all the doors and windows. Then I sat 
down by the fire to dry my feet and my 
skirts, and to think over the queer state 
of affairs. Whatextraordinary mischief 
had that brother of Keziah’s undertaken 
It must be something un- 
usually atrocious. She had never been 
so utterly upset by any of his previous 
doings. Perhaps she had gone out in 
the storm to save him from the crime 
of actual murder! 

I confess I spent most of my time in 
pitying Keziah, in spite of the disre- 
spectful treatment she had subjected me 
It did seem too bad that she must | 


She had enough of such trouble 


scape-grace brother. 
Yes, this grim, sour-faced old creature 





And of all un- 
likely creatures in the universe, Asa | 
Stannard was the object of her romap- | 
You have not seen Asa, I | 
think. He is a good-looking creature 
even now, and was reaHy handsome 


less being docs not exist. He isn’t 
vicious or criminal, you understand. 
He is of no earthly account, that is all. 

Well, in their young days he and 
Keziah Camp were engaged to be mar- 
ried. Keziah had her wedding things | 
all made up and the wedding day was | 
less than a week off, when the news 
went through the neighborhood that A | 
Stannard had run away with Phebe | 
Larkins and married her. And the | 
news proved to be true, which is not | 





always the case with news in this place. | 


Vhat Keziah thought about it no- | 
y ever knew, any more than anyhedy 


clothes. No living being ever heard 
her mention Asa Stannard’s name after 
that; and no living being ever had a 
climpse of the dress she had had made 
up to be married in. 

it was thought that Asa and Phebe 
would go somewhere el:c to live, but, | 
bless you! they just settled right down 
here and lived along as they had 
done quite the proper thing. There 


About four years ago Phebe died ; 
and if you will believe me, Asa had the 
impudence to come here courting Keziah 
He came justonee. What hap- 





for Phebe left no less than 12 children. 


¢ T teced the ithe ] . . 
minutes I heard the kitchen dvor close, | J, for one, would like very much to have 


and 1 knew she had gone out. I listen- 


ed to hear her go past the window on | subject of being step-mother to the 12 | 
o past | children of the woman that eut her out! 


I was sure she did not go 
past the window. 
gone out vet aiter all. 

It was empty. 


The door was 


she thinks she may be out late. I went 
to the side door and opened it. 

The minute I opened that side door 
I forgot all about Keziah My old 
horse and earryail are not of very much 
account, but for all that I do object to 
having them stolen. And somebody was 
down at the barn, trying to do that very 
thing! I could see a lantern swinging 
about as the thief went in and out, now 
into the stable and now into the carriage- 
shed. Whoever was down there was 
bent on doing athorough piece of work, 
for I could make out that he was hitch- 
ing the horse to the earryall. 

Without stopping to think that inter- 
viewing a horse thief might not be quite 
prudent, I hurried into an old pair of 
rublers I always keep in the kitchen, 
snatched one of Kezial’s shawls from 
its nail, and waded away to the barn. 


my horse thief was—Keziah! 
out leave or license she had harnessed 
old Peter, and was in the act of putting 
him between the shafts of the carryall. 
I was so astonished I could hardly speak 
to her. 

“Keziah Camp, what on earth are 
you doing?” 

She was too much absorbed in her 
own affairs to be surprised. She did 
not even look up. 

“ You hadn't orter be out in this wet, 
Miss Hauner,” she said, exactly as if I 
were the one to be remonstrated with. 

“No more ought you,” said I. “And 
I positively forbid you to take Peter 
out in it!” 

“ Well, I guess if I can stand it Peter 
can. We've both got to stand it, an’ 
that’s all there is about it?” 

She had everything all ready now, 
and set-the lantern on the seat of the 
carryall. ‘Then she picked upthe reins 
and set her foot on the hub. I caught 
hold of her water-proof and tried to 
hold her back. I might as well have 
tried to interfere with the wind that 
was blowing. She lifted herself into 
the carryall as if I had not touched 
her. 

“Stop!” 
c ‘= 
"Teaage old Peter by the bridle. 

“Don’t hender me, Miss Hanner!” 
she cried out in a distressed way. 
« Don’t you hender me! I know [ aint 
a doin’ what seems right to you, but 
I’m a doin’ what I hev todo! I haint 
got uo time to stop now an’ *xplain 
things. I’ve got to git to that deepo 
"fore the down train comes ‘long. ’F I 
don’t there’ll be mischief done!” 

* jet go of the horse and stood back 
out of the way in a helpless zashion. 
As she drove past me she gave me sume 
very good parting advice. 

“Now you go right into the house 
an’ dry yourself. You'll git yer death 
o’ cold out here in the wet. Don’t set 
up fur me. I kin let myself in. You 
jest lock up an’ go to bed. Git up, 


Pete!” 
my word I felt as though she 


I screamed. “You are 










U 
ought to tell me to be a good gir, 


hi oF 











a 





alles » . ad 7 * ° 
Perhaps she had not | he was married again; and that, too, 
I went into the | 


[ went to the There is always some foolish woman at 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 





heard Keziah express herself on the | 


The next we heard of Asa was that 
within six months of his wife’s death. 


hand, it seems. This time he had mar- 


|—it was Asa Stannard ! 


| git in ’nd ride. 


| to git suthin’ dry on. 


sa_|bear whatever went on in the kitchen, 


| trigged 
| dresses, and looked pretty in spite of it. 


| the lips. 





est daughter. She was a pretty thing, 
in a blowsy, ovet-blown sort of way. I 
aw Keziah’s grim old face wrinkle up 
nto something that was almost a smile 
when she heard of the wedding. It was 
quite evident that she was not troubling 
herself at all about Asa Stannard and 
his love affairs. 

I had sat by the fire for some time 
thinking over all these things when I 
heard Keziah come in at the back door. 
She went right up stairs, and I could 
hear her moving about inher room. I 
was sure she would come straight to me 
and explain her reprehensible conduct 
as soon as she had put on dry clothing. 
Once or twice I thought I heard her 
talking ; but that was nothing, for she 
often talks to herself. 

At length I heard her coming down 
the stairs, and I put on my severest ex- 


§ 
1 


And when I got there, I found that | pression to receive her. I might just as 


With- | 


well have looked pleasant, for she 
didn’t come near me. I heard the back 
door open and shut, and the next min- 
ute, in a lull of wind, I heard the carry- 
all go out of the gate again. Keziah 
was off once more! 

This was quite too much. I was 
seriously angry with her now.. There is 
reason in all things, and she was’carry- 
ing matters to an unreasonable length 
this night. I felt very hot about it, but 
all of a sudden I became as cold as I 
had been hot. 

I had heard Keziah go out and drive 
away in the rain, but as sure as I am 
living I now heard somebody moving 
about in her room! With her out of 
it I ought to have been the only person 
in the house, but I was not. I hurried 
to lock both the sitting-room doors. 
That failed to give me peace of mind, 
so I unlocked one of them and tip-toed 
‘out into the kitchen. I won’t pretend 
that my teeth did not chatter as I went, 
for they did. 

Yes, when I listened at the foot of 
the stairs I could hear a movement in 
Keziah’s room; and once or twice I 
heard a woman’s voice. I must have 
been mistaken about her going out. 
Once more I sacrificed my dignity. I 
went up stalrs to speak to her. I tried 
to open her door, but it was locked. — 

“Ts that you, Kezi’? It’s time you 
come! Let me out o this! I aint 
fond o’ bein’ locked up!” 

That was a woman’s voice. Some 

woman was locked in Keziah’s room, 
and it was not Keziah! I waited a 
minute to steady my voice a little. 
_ «Who are you?” I called; and my 
voice was not at all steady, after all! 
“Who are you? And what are you 
doing in there?” 

*Oh! I thought ’*t was Kezi’!” 

«Who are you?” 

«I know, ’nd Kezi’ knows, ’nd that’s 
enough to know! Lemme ’ lone.” 

“ Unlock this door!” 

“TI can’t! Iwish I could! Kezi’s 
got the key!” , ; 

I tottered-down the stairs and into 


post in the middle of the floor. I was 
actually too friflitened and angry to 
sit down! Who was the prisoner I had 
in my house? What on earth did all 
this mystery mean? I could make 
nothing of it. There was not one thing 
I could do but wait for Keziah. So I 
stood there in thé middle of the floor 
and waited. 

Presently I heard her come in again 
and go up stairs. Without loss of time 
I unlocked my door and went out to the 
kitchen again. 

There, in my kitchen, sat a man! At 
first I thought it was Lemuel Camp, 
and was about to say something sharp 
tohim. But the man looked up, and 
He got up 
from his chair and bobbed his head as 
civilly as he knew how. 

“Wet night,” he remarked. “I’m 
jest waitin’ here fur my wife. She went 
up to ’er father’s this arternoon ’xpectin’ 
to stay there all night. It ’pears she 
started to walk hum in all this rain, ’an 
Kezi’ ketched up with ’er ’nd made ’er 
She didn’t feel like 
keepin’ your hoss out in the weather long 
‘nough to take ’er all the way hum—it’s 
more’n a mile—so she jest brung ’er here 
"Nd while Tbitha 
was changin,’ Kezi’ started out ’nd 
ketched me to the store. SoI jest come 
right ’round with my old plug, ’an ama 
waitin’ now to take T’bitha hum. 
She’ll be down in a minit, I reckon.” 

So this was the paitry solution of my 
thrilling mystery! I said something as 
civil as I could to. Asa, and went back 
to the sitiing-room. ‘This time I left 
the door wide open and could see and 





[For the leisure hour of readers, old and 
young. All are invited to contribute original 
puzzies and send solutions to those published. 
Answers and names of solvers to this issue will 
appear in two months. An asterisk (*) after a 
definition signifies that the word is obsolete. 
Address letters for this department: “ Puzzle 
Editor,” AMERICAN FARMER, 1729 New York 


Ave., Washington, D. C.] } 
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EOS DELIBERATIVES 
ARLES PARAMITONMES 
ADRANUS MEDICINAL 
ALLANITES SARONIC 
INVENTORIES SOLEA 
IDAARDERADEEL woT 
RK 


157—Scencs from the Winter season. 


Authors of word-forms: Primrose, A. Dandy, 
Rex Foid, (2), C. Saw, Pallas. 


ENIGMANIACS. 





It was some time before the two women 

came down stairs. Evidentiy Keziah | 
was taking time to put dry clothing | 
upon herself as wellas her guest. They | 
eame at last. Tabitha Stannard was 

out in one of Keziah’s old! 
Indeed, | had never seen her look so 

well. Her tace was very pale, and she | 
wore a serious expression that became | 
her better than I had thought any ex- 

pression ever could. 

But Keziah amazed me. She had 
actually put on a white dress, and [ 
didn’t know that she had a white dress 
in the world. It was as old-fashioned 
as the hills, but it was of very good | 
material, and it was very prettily made. | 
But Keziah Camp m a white dress! 

I saw Asa look at her in a stealthy 
way once or twice, but they had noth- 
ing to say to each other. He spoke to 
his wife with rough good-nature, and 
made a joke about her being so found of 
that she. must come to him 
even through such weather as this. She 
said not a word in reply, but she did a 
very surprising thing, s 
Asa ‘seemed as much = sur- 
prised as I was. , Keziah appeared not to 
have seen fhe actidn at all. She held 
the lamp to light them along the path, 
and when they were gone she came into 
the sitting-room.to make her peace with 
me. And I am «compelled to say that 


a, she kissed him on | 


Mande, G. Race, Alumnus, Ben. Trovato, 
Malenco, Guidon, Eugene, Lydia, Lucile, 
Primrose, Pearlie Glen, Serpeggiando, Mrs. 
A. A. Ryant, Gi Gantie, Poly, X. L. C. R., 
Dan Knight, Solon, Harry, E. Luey Date, 
Mazy Masker, K. T. Did, Damon, Esperance, 
Mesa, Orlando, A. F. Armer, Arty Fishel, 
Cinders, Hoily, Nedmac, Pearl, N. FE. Body, 
F. L. Smithe, Jo King, Anne Koe, T. 
O’ Boggan, Lillian Locke, N. E. Moore, 2 FE. 
Z., Beech Nut, Haidee, J. E. W., Carl, 
Pansy, Ingleside, Frantz. Caro, “ Swamp 
Augel. Janus, A. Dandy, Zoroaster, Annette, 
Miss Chief, Olofie Innished, Cosette, Presto, 
H. S. Nut, Katrura, Redger, Jo Urnal, Rex 
Ford, A. N. Drew, Elisworth, Jason, New- 
comer, Cecil, Wm. Evans, Rokeby, Fancy, 
L. M. N., Comrade,Al. Vin and Miss Terry. 
Total, 74. Complete lists, 0. 


N. 





Prize Winners. 


1. Not won; 2. Not won; 3. Oloffe Innis- 
hed; 4. Ingleside; 5. Miss Chief; 6. E. Lucy 
Date. 


ENIGMANIA—NO. 21, 
NO. 171—CURTAILMENT. 
LAST the sky be leaden 
And the meadows white 
With the fallen snow 
And the wind doth blow, 
Ne’er the sign doth sadden, 
But makes my heart e’er light. 


All drear Frrsts I deaden 
In my den so bright; 
While the fire doth glow 
I a-puzzling go, 
And my heart doth gladden 
At labor’s sweet respite ! 
—PRIMROSE, Baltimore, Md. 





Nos, 172-3-—-DIAMONDS, 
9 





she did not appear very penitent. 

“ Be you mad, Miss Hanner?” she 
asked in her downright way. “I don’t 
wonder if you be, but I hope you aint. 


Y’ see it had to be done, an’ I had to de 


it. They’d ’a’ been dreadful trouble ’f 
I hadn’t ’a’ gone. I got there in time 
fur that train, an’ I was able to head off 
that scamp brother o’ mine. An’ [I tell 
you, I did head ’im off! He went 
away fr’m that deepo with a flea in ’is 
ear! He won’t go ’lopin’ off with no- 
body else’s wife in a hurry!” 

“Eloping!” I screamed, forgetting 
my indignation against Keziah in my 
interest concerning this bit of news. 
“ What do you mean? Who on earth 
would elope with Lemuel Camp?” 

“Well, all the women don’t think 
jest ’s you do "bout Lem. The one’t 
was ’lopin’ off with ’im was Asa Stan- 
nard’s wife’: She ’t was here jest now. 
I'd heerd before that Lem was payin’ a 
good deal o’ tention to ’Bitha Stannard, 
but I didn’t think much ’bout it till he 
come here to-night after ten dollars in 
such a hurry, an’ talked *bout the down 
train. ‘Then it all come to me what he 
was up to, an’ I made up my mind to 
stop ’’em. I was jest in time. I took 
’er right away fr’m ‘im; an’ I give ’em 
both sech a preachii’ as neither one on 
’em-won’t furgit in one while! [I’m 
dreadful glad 1 was in time! He aint 
treated me right, but I wouldn’t ’a’ had 
that disgrace come on ’im, not fur no 
money! I’m sorry ’f you’re mad, but 
I’m glad I saved ’im fr’m that!” 

“So am I!” I said right heartily. 
«And I am not a bit mad, now that 
I understand it. But I must say, 
Keziah, such a brother as that hardly 
seems worth all you do for him.” 

“Brother! What brother? You 
don’t s’pose I went an’ got soaked to the 
skin fur the sake o’ Lem Camp? Well, 
I didn’t. "I waip’t on account o’ 
him, nor her neither. I jest didn’t 
want Asa Stannard fo hev no sich trouble 
an’ disgrace put om ’im by one o’ my 
blood. So I jest went an’ stopped it. 
I lied to ’im, an’ I told her how to lie 
to ’im an he won’t never s’picion what 
come nigh happ’nin’ to ’im! Yes, an’ 
I made ’er get.down on ’er knees up 
stairs there un’ isay she’d always be a 
good wife to *im” \ 

After all these years, and after all his 


the fact tbat lie. was one of the most 
worthless beings! ‘in the place, this 
woman could ‘46'such service for this 
man, and coul@ glory in the doing of 
it! I had distovered quite a new 


that discovery I made another. 

I got up and looked my old servant 
over closely from head to foot. 
my hand on her arm. 

“ Keziah, is that your wedding dress ?” 


her hair. 








and 



















the sitting-room. There I locked the 
door again, and then just ‘stood like a 
ak rat <i Or Se ee me mae, 23 












Pete!” —Peterson’s Magazine. 


4 


vile treatment of her, and in spite of 


Keziah Camp. And im the light of 


I put 


Her face grew scarlet to the roots of 


“ Yes, ‘tis Miss Hanner! ” she blurted 


out. “I—I—jest thought—fur this | 8. Surrounded by the water of the sea or 
: ; ’ 9. The anterior of the 
once—Oh! Aint I an old fool! Til) Seem sienatna alll ae — esa 


take it off now an’ go an’ bed down old 


1. A letter. Armenian theologian and 
author; 9th cent. 3. AnIslandof the Malay 
Archipelago. 4. Hoarded. 5. A tree of the 
genus Fagus. 6. A plant of the genus 
Althea. 7 A bedy of treops. & Small 


4. 
European falcons. 9. A famous Island of 
11. A letter. 


Greece. 10. An age. 

1. A letter. 2. An Island of Turkey. 3. 
Olympic victor, B. C. 360. 4. Dyed a deep 
| red color. 5. To press forward in a winding 
way. 6. A body containing two or more 
divisions of a large army, organized as an 
army in itself. 7. A channel or furrow. 8. 
Crowds. 9. P. O., Belmont Co., QO. 10. A 
sebaceous cyst. 11. A letter. 

—ROoKEBY, Ridge, O. 


we 


NO. 174—CHARADE. 
(To Beech Nut.) 


A dusky shade is lowering o’er the sand, 

Two Luna fair is going to her throne; 

The Autumn leaves by TOTAL breezes 

blown 
Rustle, like ocean’s flow, ’side pearly strand; 
While darkest night, as if by His command, 

Dull, downward reaches—now imperial 

grown— 

To snatch a mystic FINAL not its own, 
Then toself join it with an unseen band ! 
ONE sinks my hope as sinks the red-hued 

sun— 

Slowly but surely, to some awful doom 

That with a joy infernal waits to grasp 
And vengefully to whisper: “‘It is done!” 
Enveloped thus in supernatural gloom 
Helpless I lie in stern Despair’s cold 
clasp! 
—Locust, Allegheny, Pa. 





Nos. 175-6—SQUARES. 
9 


1. A town of the Philippine Islands. 2. 
Incarnations. 3. Like lava. 4. Turkish or 
Tartar officer and conspirator. 5. Cireular 
ornaments. 6. A post village of Antigonish 
Co., Nova Scotia. 7. A West African an- 
thropoid ape. —C. Saw, New York City. 


1. A magnificent assemblage of buildings 
at Rome. 2. Those who abate nuisances. 3. 
P. O., Crawford Co., Pa. 4. Italian.* 
(Stand.) 5. A Greek or Latin proper name. 
6. A village, district, and promontory of 
Scotland. 7. A West African anthropoid ape. 

—PuxHiIL Down, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NO. 177—TRANSPOSITION. 
- 


Hark the notes of battle sounding 

Far and near across the land ! 
Ah, the woe and desolation 

That awaits on every hand. 
Brother here ’gainst brother sECOND, 

There a father wounds a son; 
Life and death are in the balance; 

Small and narrow is the ONE, 
Yet the people filled with frenzy, 

Far from sated, cry for more; 
Joy to see the hapless victim 

Fail and welter in his gore. 

Care not for the vanquished heroes, 
Shout alone the victor’s name— 
Here, kind friends, behold the story 

Of a modern football game ! 
—CoMRADE, Baltimore, Md. 


Nos. 178-9—-DIAMONDS. 


1. A letter. 2. Tosketch. 3. An alloyof 
lead and tin. 4. Tapers. 5. Musket-proof 
shields of rope, wood, or metal. 6. A river 
of Spain. 7. Plundering. 8, Lacking. 9. 
Pained acutely, 10. The gladen. 11. A 
letter. 


‘1. A letter. 2. A college servant. 3. A 
small bushy tree of the bean family. (Stand.) 
4. Aromatic powders used in Italy in the 
manufacture of chocolate. 5. A plank with- 
in or without the bulwarksof 9 vessel’s waist 
for the sentinel to walk on. 6. Eating, bor- 
ing in, or destroying wood. 7. A rare me- 
tallic element of the light platinum group. 


Persia. 11. A letter. 


No. 180—DELETION. 


Now all is dark! The skies are gray; 

The sun shows not'FINE feeble ray; 

The love I loved, she now is dead, 

And hope PRIME bright is sear and fled; 
Is hushed the bird's most joyous lay. 


My life seems now a cheerless day, 

With naught of joy—no care for play. 

My cup is full! The riddle’s read ! 
Now all is dark ! 


The Sp charms not, why care for May 
When heart’s bowed down, with naught to 

say? 
The sun may set in seas all red, 
Isee it not! I see instead 
Thy blighted face at every way 

Now all is dark ! 

—TEEPEEKAY, Rochester, O. 


Nos. 181-2—sQuARES. 


1. A town of Russia. 2. Oneof the Santa 
Barbara Islands. 3. Spoils. 4. Caterers.* 
5. Town, Hindostan, in Mysore. (Worc.) 
6. Hoped for. 7. Swiss reformer; d. 1574. 
—K. T. Dip, Washington, D. C. 


1. Capuchin preacher; 16th cent. 2. The 
evil Being of the ancient Persians. 3. Dis- 
tributing into classes. 4: A subdivision of 
the Tibboo country. 5. Emission. (Dungl.) 
6: Ranterism. 7. A tumor composed chiefly 
of dilated blood vessels. 

—X. L. C. R., Lyons, N. Y. 


NO. 183—WoRD-DELETION. 


There was a minstrel, gaunt and grim, 
I knew in days of old, 

And long I’ve fondly cherished him 
As one whose music bold 

Was never equaled by the men 

That monarch’s hours beguiled— 
He was my-great musician when 

1 was a little child. 


My recollection fondly brings 
Back scenes of days now LAST, 
And memory wide open swings 
The portal of the past. 

1 see the bard’s hard- featured face, 
His hair to whiteness grown, 
Yet, in that rngged countenance 
The FIRsT of gladness shone. 


Although his mein was coarse and grim, 
A mighty bard was he, 

And oft would vie with seraph’s hymn 
In matchless melody. 

In surges wild his chords would break, 
Which indistitet began; 

Then sottly drift away to wake 

The dreaming pipes of Pan. 


There are few minstrels of to-day 
Like those of long ago, 

And there is none who can display 
That grand majestic flow 

Which marked the bero of my song, 
His hand could sweey the lyre, 
And send a thrill of life along 

Each tensely vibrant wire. 


A sage has said that ‘‘ distance lends 
Enchantment to the view”’— 
What racket’s that? Excuse me, friends, 
It’s that confounded Jew ! 
He’s WHOLE my flat, the mean old cat, 
And I would fain destroy 
This same old organ-grinder that 
I worshiped when a boy 

—L’ ALLEGRO, Pittsburg, Pa. 





NO. 184-—5—DIAMONDS. 


1. A letter. 2. The end of .a yard. 3. 
Cradle on which a vessel rests when hauled 
up for repairs. (Cent.) 4. An island in the 
Gulf of Atgina, Greece. 5. The stormy 
petrel. (Stand.) 6. Plants of Sierra Leone 
that yield 2 wholesome ereamy juice. 7. 
Informal state papers, 8. Permanently fixed. 
9. One of the upright pieces ina frame. 10. 
A pronoun, 11. A letter. 

—Rxrx Foun, Alplaus, N. Y. 


1. A letter. 2. Silk gauze. (Cent.) 3. 
A long, loose garment reaching to the feet. 
4. A prostrate filiform stem or runner. 65. 
Particles or masses of tin ore found in 
alluvial ground. 6. The Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 7. In Turkey, 
officers who bear the green standard of 
Mahomet when the Sultan appears in 
public. (Cent.) 8. Involves in diffien|ties. 
9. Child’s aprons. 10. A village of the 
Netherlands. 11. A letter. 

—EUGENE, Cleveland, O. 


ENIGMIANA. 


It is rather amusing to the puzzle editor to 
note with what unanimity of promptness the 
new additions to our ranks. jump to the con- 
clusion that the abbreviated style of form- 
answer writing, in use for ten or more years, 
and original, we believe, with our lamented 
Mack, represents many a new-fangled form. 
We refer to the square and diamond, which 
are often shortened to the following: 


TALISMAN Q 
VANTAGE PUE 
USANNE GRINS 
ERVED LOTTAL 
HILL COELIA 
LLB ORANGE 
Us TAKE 
5 MSs 


The beginner will notice, on inspection, 
that many of the words read part of the way 
down and then aeross. The half-sffuare, pen- 
tagon, star, and other puzzles may be abbre- 
viated in like manner, such a method of sub- 
mitting solutions saving a large amount of 
labor, especially when the lists are long. 
These remarks are called forth by reason of 
our having just received a letter in which the 
writer, who has composed a goodly number 
of word-forms, asks (referring to an abbrevi- 
ated square): ‘‘Do you take such forms for 
Mystery and Enigma? I have neverseen any 
of the kind before.” Through lack of space 
the diamonds of Rokeby and A. Dandy, printed 
above, were omitted from our last ‘ssue, a 
matter which rendered senseless a sentence in 
Enigmiana. The forms this month are of the 
first order, the pair of NSCHEGO squares being 
particularly good. L’Allegrocontributes what 
may be termed the principal flat of the issue, 
and it bears the mark of carefal preparation 
noticeable in all of his work.——We may be 
taken to task forexpatiating upon the needless- 
ness of selecting geographical and biographi- 
cal words upon which to form puzzles, and, 
shortly after, in Mystery, asking who can 
make a diamond on CHHATISGARH. Such a 
word, however, is one which at once invites 
the attention of the experienced formist, as 
did its old friend scyErsH. We have already 
received from Eugene over a dozen “ruins” 
on the word, a number of which he should be 
able to complete. Two excellent combina- 
tions lack only AHF and scARR.——This 
month’s Enigma marks the ushering in of 
1896, and we earnestly hope the New Year 
may bring much happiness to the hearts of 
our frie. ds. You are all invited to stay with 
us dr-ing the coming twelvemonth and lend 
your best assistance toward continuing our de- 

rtment and your department in the place it 
= occupied during iis career in the little 
world of Pazzledom. 

1-1-’96. 





R. O. CHESTER. 





A ‘great many men throughout the country, 
including plenty of really swell fellows, have 
get it into their heads, rightly or wrongly— 
and we are by no means sure that it isn’t 
rightly—that there is no reason why any man 
should pay more than $3.00 to $5.00 for a 
pair of shoes, and, to say the least, the idea 
has this foundation in reason, that excellent 
shoes are new made for $3.00. To pay $8.00 
to $12.00 for a pair of shoes is simply throwing 
away money, and in many cases this is done 
to gratify a mistaken notion that none but 
your favorite shoemaker is worthy to adorn 
your feet. The recent improvements in shoe 
machinery make it possible, as shown by the 
well-known W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe, to 

a shoe to-day that will compare favor- 








of 
nad —A. Daxpy, Brooklyn, N.Y, 








LIVING PICTURES a 


IN BROAD DAYLIGHT. 





Ra 
> 





One Real Living Picture Meet 
Another, 





WHAT SHE TOOK FOR A SPIRIT WAS 
HER FRIEND. ’ 





Ghosts don’t walk in broad daylight, 
yet when a woman finds herself suddenly come ~ 
fronted by the friend she has mourned ag) 

dead she is apt to experience a 
tion that isn’t down in the dictionary. 
In a case like this no amount of presence 
mind or sel{-possession cap ward off the x 
gled feelings of astonishment, fear, joy, 
curiosity that will render a woman te! 
rarily tongue-tied. It is only after again set” 
ing the cherished smile of greeting, after again ~ 


AD 





TWO LIVING PICTURES MEET. 


feeling that there is throbbing life beneath = 
the dainty glove, and after again hearing her 7 
own name spoken in the ever familiar voice, 
that this strange sensation vanishes. a 


g 


THE STRANGE @EETING, 


The meeting of the two women whose pice — 
tures are here given, shows that everyday life ~ 
furnishes experiences as thrilling as those that 7 
come to us only in our wildest dreams. And % 
the fact that sich meetings occur every day 7 
points a moral that every woman in the land” 
should take to heart. Here was a woman in | 
the prime of life, pursued by that sentinel | 
which seeks its victim among her sex alone. 
From a living picture she became, In leas) 
than a year, a wreck of human wretehedness, ~ 
From despondency to despair seemed but the 
remaining step, the last step. 
HER LAST FAREWELL, ¥ 
Overcome by the presentiment that pres — 
cedes a lingering death, she asked to be ree © 
moved to her old home in the West, and © 
spoke what to all seemed to be her last fare- ” 
well. In the very paper that chronicled her” 
departure the doomed invalid found letters ~ 
written by Mrs. Belle Dement, of Iroquois, | 
Iil.; Mrs. Minnie Smith, of Lowell, Ore., and 
others, Some of these letters are printed be 
low. They told how cures had been found | 
for cases like her own- shattered health that” 
had almost sapped life away. With no more | 
hope than that which prompts the drowning | 
man to catch at a straw—for she firmly be+ ~ 
lieved herself incurable, just as tens of thon= — 
sands of women believe themselves incurable— _ 
she followed the advice contained in these | 
lett. The result is best told in the woman’s ” 
own words: ‘‘In less than five months,” she © 
writes, ‘I returned to my friends in the es, 
as well and strong in body and mind and as 
happy and free from pain as any woman in — 
the world. I had gained nearly thirty pounds 
in weight and was so ehanged in face and 
form that when ene of my dearest friends ~ 
- me in broad daylight she almost fainted, 
r 4 


oy 


re 


—- a 


=~ 


SHE BELIEVED ME DEAD.”’ & 


‘She adds: ‘‘I owe my whole life and hap- | 
piness to Doctor Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, 
which cured me after doctors, travel, baths, — 
massage, electricity, had failed to even ben-— 
efit ! 

This woman’s case, remarkable as it i 
seem, is not an exceptional one. Thousands — 
and thousands of just such cures have been — 
made in every State by this same special rem- — 
edy for women’s peculiar disorders and d@is- 
eases. This world-famed remedy is not ree< — 
ommended as a ‘“‘cure-all,’”’ but as a most — 
perfect specific for women’s peculiar ail- — 
ments. As P. 

A POWERFUL, INVIGORATING TONIC, 


it imparts strength to the whole system and ~ 
to the organs distinctly feminine in particular, | 
For overworked, ‘“ wornout,’’ “‘ran 9 
‘debilitated teachers, milliners, dressmakers, — 
seamstresses, ‘“‘shop-girls,’’ housekeepers, — 
nursing mothers, and feeble women generally, © 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the great~ — 
est earthly boon, being unequaleé>ns an as 
tizing cordial and invigorating tonic. AS ay 

SOOTHING NERVINE, 


‘* Favorite Prescription” is unequaled 
subduing nervous excitability, irritability, 
nervous exhaustion, nervous pros' 
ralgia, hysteria, spasms, chorea, or St. 
dance, and other distressing, nervous 
toms commonly attendant upon fan 
and organic disease of the generative org 
of women. It induces refreshing sleep 
relieves mental anxiety and despondency. 

In complicated cases, or when the kic 
or liver are affected, or the blood impure, D 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery should 
taken conjointly with the use of the ‘* Fa 
ite Prescription,’ according to direction 
around eaeh bottle. 

When Dr. Pierce published the fitst 
tion of his great work, The People’s Co 
mon Sense Medical_ 
viser, he announced that 
after 680,000 copies had. 
been sold at the a 


price, $1.50 per the 

profit on which weal e- | 
pay him for the imm ’ 
amount of labor 

money expended in 
ducing it, he would 
tribute the next half x 
Sa lion free. As this nw 
of copies hasalready been sold, he is now gi 
away, absolutely free, 500,000 of 
most complete, interesting and v 
mon sense medical work ever pu 
recipient only being required to mail to 
or the World’s Di Medical 
ciation of Buffalo, N. Y., of which he is 


neue 
ite 
by! 
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dent, this little , COUPON NU} 
BER with COUPON [ twenty 
(21) one-ce nt No. 185. stamps 
cover cost of * a 





and the book will be sent post-paid. isa 
veritable medical library, complete in « 
volume. It contains over 1,000 pages ai 
more than 300 illustrations. Several fine 
illustrated chapters are devoted to the careff 
consideration, in plain language, of disea: 
peculiar to women’ and their 
home-treatment without the aid of a ph ysick 
and without having to submit to dread: 
“ examinations ’’ and the ey ** Io 
applications,”’ so repulsive to t 
sensitive woman. The Free Edition isp 
cisely the same as that sold af 61.50, exer 
only that the books are boand in st 
manilla paper covers instead of cloth & 
Now before all oo iven away. B. 
‘ng off rapidly, t fore, not del 
at immediately if in want of ome... 


Your table cloths will wear mach longs 
if you use under them a cloth made of hem 








= ’ me acc 


produce 
with poe ; ret ot 00, $8.00 and $10.00 | dou 








for the purpose, 
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that, if I were you. 
it hot enough for you when you get 


THE AMERICAN FARMER: WASHENGTON, D. 


C:, JANUARY, 


1896. 





the Modern Costume One is Apt to 


Get the Boys and Girls Mixed. 


Where are you going, my pretty maid?” 
1 am not a maiden, sir,” he said; 


|) Bor be was a youth, with whiskers new, 


lken as e’er the wind blew through, 
t he wore the bloomers, just the sume, 
t the wheeling girl has given fame 
the man who had « sked the question *pold 
ned his head against a lamppost cold, 
nd he wondered, with his brain a- -whirl, 
ow he should know a boy or girl 
these forward fin-de-siecle days 
trousered maids and youths with stays. 
a sudden a lamp flushe din his eyes— 
. Look out, young felli w !"’ he wildly cries, 
ps he leaps aside to avoid the wheel. 
I'm not ‘young fellow ’!” he heard her squeal. 
nd then the man who again was sold . 
ed his head against the Jamppost cold. 
nat me Veekly Times, 





Mistaken ConSdenee. 





Perhaps a Little Too Hot, Too. 
Dawkins—Come on, Jack! it’s half- 
t seven ; my dinner i is waiting for me 


: : ‘at home, and I’m afraid it will be cold. 


Hawkins—I wouldn’t bother about 
Your wife will make 


home. —Puck. 


Letting Him Finish. 


Clothier—Were you pleased with the 
@vercoat which I sold you? 
Customer—Oh, yes, all my boys have 





worn it. 


“ Well, think of that,” 
« Every time after a rain the next 


aller one had to take it.”—Fliegende 


Blaetter. 





He Knows Better. 
Elsie—Yes, dear, my husband is a doc- 


| tor, and a lovely fellow, but he’s awfully 


#) absent-minded. 

Ada—Indeed. 

Elsie=Only fancy! During the mar- 
S iage ceremony, when he gave me the 


Wing, he felt my pulse and asked me to 


a out my tongue. 
Ada—Well, he won’t do the latter 


_again.— Tid Bits. 





A Mean Trick. 
Banns—You did’t know that I was 
yee engaged to marry your wife, did 
you? 
Danns—No; who broke the engage- 
pnt ? 


| Banns—I did. 


| Danns—Did eh? (Smashes him, and 


mounds him within an inch of his life). 


“There now; if you ever play a trick 
? » me like that again I'll kill you.”— 
cided World. 


Quite Excusable. 


An exchange reports that the teacher 


a city school received the following 
ple apology from the mother of an 
bsentee : 

* Dere mam: plese eggscuse Willy He 
fidn’t have but one pair of pants an I 
ce him home to wash them and Mrs. 
Ptoole’s goat come and et them off thie 

“and that awt to be eggscuse enuil, 
odness nose. Yours with respeck, Mrs, 
B.”— Youth's Companion. 





¥ Whittlings. 
- The Teacher—Now, who can tell me 
hich travels the faster, heat or cold? | 


nie Bright (promptly )— Heat, of 


Anybody can catch cold, 





_ Small Need to Drown. 
realize how little can sustain the 
y in water. One finger on a camp- 
ir or small -box or board will easily 
‘the head above water, while the 
t and the other hand are paddling 
jward shore. One need not know how 
ewim to keep from drowning. Faith 


THE CHILDREN’S SCRAPBOOK 


Stewed Quaker. 


Idon’t like to be very ill—just ill enough to 
make her 
(My grandmamma) say softly, 


“Child, T'll fix 
you some stewed Quaker.” e 


It’s sweet and thick and very nice, and has 
molasses in it, 

And lots of vinegar and spice: you want & 
every minute. 


And being medicine of course you sip and say 
it’s dandy, 

Just only think! it’s medicine, and tastes like 
taffy candy! 


Now castor-oil and squills, and stuff that wrin- 
kles up your forehead, 

And puckers up your mouth, and gags and 
burns, are simply horrid. 


I don’t mind being ill at all, if darling grand- 
ma *ll make her 
Nice dose she used to make for pa when he was 
young—stewed Quaker. 
— Margaret Sangster, 


a- 
> 


The Rock-a-By Lady. 


The Rock-a-by Lady from Hush: iby street 
Comes stealing ; comes creeping 
The poppies they hang from her head to her 





And each hath a dream that is tiny and fleet— 
She bringeth her poppies to you, my sweet, 
When she findeth you sleeping! , 


There is one little dream of a beautiful drum— 
“Ruab-a-dub!" it goeth; 

There is one little dream of a big sugar plum, 

And, lo! thick and fast the other dreams come 

Of popguns that bang and tin tops that hum, 
And a trumpet that bloweth! 


And dollies eeg out of those wee little dreams 
With laughter and singing; 
And boats go a-floating on silvery streams, 
And the stars peek-a-boo with their own misty 
gleams, 
And up. up and up where the Mother Moon 
ems 
The fairies go winging! 


Would you dream all these dreams that are 
tiny and fleet? 
They’ll come to you sleeping; 
So shut the two eyes that are weary, my sweet, 
For the Rock-a-by Lady from Hushaby street, 
WwW — that hang from her head to her 


Comes stealing ; comes rere * 
Eugene Field, 


Clippings. 
The inhabitants of Ead Island, in the 
Pacific, are said to have pink hair. 
It has been found that soap bubbles 
will freeze when the thermometer falls 
to 14 degrees below zero. 





Never wait for a thing to turn up. 
Go and turn it up yourself. It takes 
less time and is surer to be done. 


Many of the East Indians, particular- 
ly among the Hindoos of South India, 
believe that monkeys can speak, but 
will not do so for fear they will be put 
to work. 


The female spider is always larger 
than the male, and if accounts be true 
is of a rather peppery disposition. 
When the husband becomes obstinate 
and will not obey orders, the loving 
wife eats him up to get rid of him, and 
seeks a more obedient spouse. 


The door ‘nail in earlier times, says 
an antiquarian, was the plate of the door 
upon which the old-fashioned knocker 
struck to arouse the inmates of the 
house. As the plate or nail was struck 
many more times than any other nail it 
was assumed to be more dead than other 
nails. Hence the phrase, “ Dead as a 
door nail.” 


_ FUN FOR THE BOYS. 


How to Make a Parlor Pistol That 
Affords Lots of Amusement. 











he buoyancy of water is ali you need, 
| ¢hildren and all others should have 
to gain it; it. will serve better 
Most emergencies than even expert- 
a as a a When _pleasure- 
8 capsize, every wants to get on 
Beiisoverturned half-filled boat ; 
rally not large enough to 
entirely above water, and 

y all are drowned. If they would 

water to bear 99-100ths of 

ght and the wrecked boat the 
DOth,-they-might ali be saved. 
econ will keep the head above 

us many people aS can get their 

the gunweale, tho h . would. 


~ ae 


ate, 


ihe Renee 





The parlor pistol here illustrated will 
afford much amusement and is very 
simple of construction. For the 
cylinder, take a goose quill five or six 
inches long; the pistol can be made 
from a penhandle or a small rule round- 
'ed off e&cept at the top, where the 
‘square part serves as a handle. The 


projectiles should be safe, elastic and 
slightly moist. A potato will furnish 
, you with very good ones, Cut it in 
slices of the thickness of a finger, and 


press the end of the quill through it as | 
diiany times as you need projectiles. | 


‘These will be of the exact caliber of 
‘your pistol and in every respect satis- 
factory. A target made of pasteboard, 
and pierced at the center with a hole 
through which the projectiles may pass, 
can be set up in any convenient place 
for practice—Once a Week. 


The Largest Kite. 

A gentleman residing in Dudley 
Hall, England, who is still a boy in 
that he is very fond of kite-flying, re- 
cently built an immense kite, the largest 
on record. The frame is made of six 
ribs of strong asl, solidly joined together 
in the center and connected with one 
another in spider-web fashion. The en- 
tire frame weighs 30 pounds, is 21 feet 
high, 14 feet wide and about 65 feet in 
circumference. This frame was covered 
with unbleached linen, which was 
strengthened on the corners with canvas. 
Its tail is 125 feet long and weighs 10 
pounds. In order to increase the resist- 
ance the outer edges of the kite were 
edged with one-quarter inch manilla 
hemp cord. It takes special ces 
for raising this kite, and in a fair wind, 
whan is.ot.a great hight, the combined 

gth of fur men Sek 





' from @ sanitary point of view. 





THE DAIRY. 





Skimmings. og 


Artlficial ivory is made from con- 
densed skim milk. 

Americans used 66,096,058 pounds of 
oleomargarine last season. 


Dairymen should always remember 


it is dangerous to use the milk from a} 


sick cow. 


Get a good churn, They are plenty 
and cheap. Time is too precious to 
waste over a poor churn. 


If milk is properly pasteurized there 
is no cooked flavor present such as is 
noted in sterilized milk. 


As the conclusion of various experi- 
ments, the cost of keeping a dairy cow, 
without roots or silage, is put at $35 a 
year. 


In manipulating butter, never allow 
the hands to come in contact with it as 
their warmth melts and injures the 
grain. 

Parisian restaurant keepers mix a 
little honey with their butter. This 
gives it an agreeable taste and flavor 


and makes inferior hutter more palat- 
able. 


It is important that the cow should 4 


be given a smooth surface for lying 
down. Dry bedding snould be provided 
and cold drafts of air excluded from the 
table. 


The trade in frozen milk has advanced 
to important proportions in England 
and is beginning to attract attention 
here, as it renders shippers independent 
of distance. 


A cool, sweet, clean place is a neces- 
sity in making good butter, and for 
storing it. Never permit smoking or 
the odors from the-kitchen about the 
butter room. 


Molasses is coming into prominence 
as a Cattle food in Germany. Cows 
particularly devour their sweetened pro- 
vender with the greatest relish. The 
food is claimed to be both healthful and 
economical. 


Cheese must not be kept in a warm, 
and not too dry a place as some noist- 
ure is necessary to its proper keeping. 


| Darkness is preferable to light and a 


low temperature, but not lower than 55 
degrees, desirable. 


We send $1,000,000 or more yearly 
to Europe for foreign cheese. A large 
portion of this amount is for fancy 
brands, many of which our own country 
is capable of producing. In viéw of the 
high prices paid for them, our cheese 
factories would do well to give fancy 
cheeses some attention. 


The bovine baby, the calf, needs just 
as much rigid care as to cleanliness of 
the feeding vessels as any other baby. 
The feeding pail should be regularly 
scalded out before using. A calf will 
often refuse food’ presented in a sour 
pail, and no doubt many sickly calves 


owe their ill condition to the carelessness: }' 


of hired men in this particular. 


Cows were milked by machinery at a 
recent dairy show in Londen. A pul- 
sating vacum, imitating the sucking of 
calves, was created by an air pump in a 
series of pipes connected by rubber caps 
to the cow’s teats. Ten cows were 
milked at once, the milking lasting from 
three to five minutes, and only two and 
a half pints of strippings were left. 


If creamery men would unite in re- 
fusing to accept milk that is in the least 
tainted, showing a lack of proper care 
at the right time, it might be the means 
of teaching the patrons of the creamery 
a much-needed lesson, which will result 
in the improved quality of the milk, 
and also, as good butter can only be 
made from good milk, improve the qual- 
ity of the creamery butter. 





Natural Color of Butter a Mystery. 

Prof. Van Slyke, chemist for the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station, 
is authority for the statement that we 
know nothing whatever of the com posi- 
tion of the natural coloring matters in 
butter. Whatever they may be, they 
are mixed or united with the fats so as 
to defy detection. So far as chemists 
have been able to find ont, none of the’ 
several compounds of which either milk 
or butter is composed is of any hue ex- 
cept pure white, so that the coloring 
cannot be a natural part of the fat. 
Some have suggested that color in butter 
is due to the shape and size of the fat 
globules; in other words, that light is 
the main factor in color development. © 





The Milkman May Bring Danger. 


Dr: G. W. Stevens, of Liverpool, in 
an address to an audience of sanitarians, 
made the following remarks: For a 
moment, referring to milk as a cause of 
disease, I am strongly of the opinion 
that it may leave the dairy perfectly 
pure and inocuous, to be poisoned sub- 
sequently by exposure to foul emana- 
tions and contagia. I have elsewhere 
referred to the danger to which milk is 
subjected during the milkman’s round 
from door to door. The cans. are 
usually taken into the house and never 
entirely emptied. I know of one in- 
stance where the can was actually taken 
into the room where a case of enteric 
fever lay. I afterwards ascertained 
that there were three cases of this dis- 
ease in the same street, all supplied by 
the same milkman: The dairy and all 
connected with it were beyond reproach 
Putting 
actual disease out of the question, what 


1 





7. 


THE ORCHARD. 








Cullings. 


Hunt out the berers in the young 
orchard trees. 


Many orchards have their vitality 
injured by too late and too deep culti- 
vation. 


It is a good plan to plant out a few 
peach and apple trees every year to keep 
up the supply of fruit. 


Young trees should be cultivated ‘for 
some years after planting, as this is an 
essential condition of their making a 
vigorous growth. 


Now is a good time to cut out all 
useless, weak, or spindling wood in the 
orchard. A twig that can be cut with 
a knife now may require a saw next 
year. 


When packing apples for market 
preserve uniformity in size as much as 
possible. Select the largest and finest 
to form an extra fine quality to sell at a 
fancy price. 


Trees which are heeled in during the 
Winter should not be covered with hay 
or straw, as such material draws mice 
and other rodents, which gnaw the 
young trees and destroy them. 


The colder apples are kept without 
freezing the better. They will endure 
a much lower temperature than will 
potatoes, but when stored in a cellar, 
good ventilation is necessary and as even 
a temperature as possible. 


All young hogs in the orchard should 
be left unringed and free to root the 
soil as much as they like. Ringing 
older hogs is sometimes necessary, as in 
a dry time old sows will get in the 
habit, if unringed, of gnawing the bark 
of the trees and thus causing irrepar- 
able injury. 


Every farmer should teach his boys 
the art of budding and grafting. 
Variety and quality of fruits in a small 
orchard may be greatly improved by 
judicious budding, and such work may 
be made a pastime which will add inter- 
est to farm life and also increase the 
satisfaction from the family orchard. 


The appearance of moss on apple 
trees shows that there is an excess of 
water in the soil. The land should be 
drained for orchards.as for other crops. 
Stagnant water is of no benefit. A 
system of underdraining should be em- 
ployed, so that the isubsoil will hold 
more moisture for thewse of the roots. 


No successful methdd has yet been 
found for preventing the disease kncwn 
as twig blight, affecting apple and pear 
trees. . The damage may be greatly les- 
sened by carefully watching the trees 
during the season ofigrewth and cutting 
off the affected twigs a foot- below the 
point of injury. The “cuttings should 
then be burned. 


Many orchards are; being starved 
while the owner wondefs why his trees 
are unproductive,-®#» recognition of the 


‘| fact that they cannot give what they 


have not received will soon lead. to the 
application of the remedy. Potash is 
a good fertilizer for fruit trees; par- 
ticularly after they come into bearing. 
Wood ashes and muriate of potash also 
furnish the ingredients needed. 


There are several methods suggested 
to protect orchards from the depreda- 
tions of rabbits. One farmer recom- 
mends wrapping the trees from an inch 
or two below the grvound to the first 
limb with tarred paper, tarred side out. 
He says this also prevents the Winter 
sun from bursting the bark on the south- 
west side of the tree. Another favors 
covering the trunk of the tree with 
cornstalks ,and still another cofsiders a 
closely-woven wire screen as the best 
protection. 





APPLES AND APPLE TREES. 


The Grandest Fruit that the Earth 
Produces. 


(An address by S.8. Miller, delivered at the Far- 
mers’ Institute, Emporium, Pa., Friday, Noy. 
15, 1895.) 

The grandest of all trees, and its fruit 
the grandest that God ever made. I 
have tried to trace‘its origin back to the 
garden of .Eden, but I can find no au- 
thority giving me any encouragement; 
and yet I believe that apples grew in 
that lovely garden. Suppose that the 
forbidden fruit was something like the 
Baldwin apple—is it any wonder that 
Eve partook thereof? Any of-you la- 
dies would have done the same thing, 
and any of us men would have eaten 
the a and then put all the blame on 


ve. 

Analyze the apple and you will find 
it contains 83 per cent. water, 7 per cent. 
sugar, and about 9-per cent. albuminous 
substances, and 1-per cent. salts. Ap- 
ples are essa ? Barc not only in 
the United States:,and Canada, but in 
Northern India, at» the Cape of Good 
Hope, in China, Australia, New Zealand, 
and other isles of the-sea. If you plant 
an orchard you in time become one of 
the world’s benefactors. It might be 
better for you to leave your boy a fine 
orchard than a fat:bank account. The 
most of you farmers: lave the land and 
the means to go inta:the business of 
growing apples and.other fruits that will 
pay. And what a,gugd thing it is to 
have plenty of applesi: If you are lib- 
eral, and have abundamece of apples, you 
will have hosts of friesids. . 

* * * ** * * 

Then, again, its a good.thing to plant 
an orchard, that we may behold its love- 


protection, may I ask, have we while | liness and enjoy its shade, and breathe 
our milk is liable to be exposed to the the aroma of its sweet blossoms. An 
foul gases and drainage emanations of} orchard in full bloom is beautiful! It 
many houses? The absorptive power of | is ingpiration! It is divine!) An Athe- 


this fluid i is well known to you. 


WHO 18 SHELLABERGER? 


He's the Wire Fence Man, of Atlanta, Ga., 
paren oredr mage 





ist toc ks +f out at night and mock the. 

heavens and say “there is no 
God." but I defy him to go into a 
blooming orchard and reiterate that as 
sertion. An orchard of beautiful, well 





help it, It is such a lovely place for 
meditation, and there comes a time when 
most of us want to write and ef and 
meditate. ¥ 
* * * ® * * 
TT WILL PAY. 

Then, again, you ought to plant an 
orchard because it will pay. I have not 
the time to show you how much money 
can be made out of an orchard in fifty 
years, consisting of, say, five hundred 
trees of the best varieties. You can buy 
five hundred good sound trees for $75, 
at 15 cents each, delivered. Small 
amount to start with. When your trees 
are five years old they are worth a dollar 
each., At the age of ten years they are 
worth at least ten dollars each if the 
proper éare is bestowed on them. Very 
much depends on the care you give your 
trees. A lazy man can’t grow an or- 
chard. I know a number of farmers 
who are too lazy to follow the shade ofa 
tree on a hot Summer day. It will not 
do for such men to go into the apple 
business. It is a sad thing to see an 
apple tree neglected. I observed some 
to-day from the car window, that were 
struck with nervous prostration, and 
some are dying of cholera infantum, 
while others seemed to be tired of life 
and want to commit suicide. 


HOW TO PLANT. 


Now suppose you have decided to plant 
an orchard. Where will you plant it? 
Here are a hundred acres to select from. 
This level land ought to be kept for farm- 
ing purposes.. But yonder isa slope and 
it is on the right side of the hill to escape 
the terrible winds that come down from 
Dakota. After a good deai of debate 
we decide to plant them 25 feet apart. 
But how shall we plant them? We go 
over to the hillside to see how nature 
plants a tree. Right on top of the 
ground, in the best of the soil. And 
then we are still undecided. Finally a 
happy idea strikes us. We go to the 
house and we watch your wife plant a 
rose bush. See, she does all the work 
herself! She bids you stand away off. 
How carefully she breaks the earth. 
She handles the twig with great tender- 
ness. She crushes all the hard lumps of 
earth so that the tiny fiber roots readily 
take up moisture, and the larger roots 
can easily ramify. And that rose bush 
will grow. Itcan’thelp but grow. Did 
you ever know your wife to plant any 
kind of a bush or plant that did not 
grow? And she takes such good care of 
them. And woe to man or beast if they 
are disturbed. Now we can plant trees. 
We will plant them with great care. 
We will watch over them with the same 
great care that your wife does over the 
rose bush that brings no flour into the 
house and is not worth a fig. Only it is 
sweet to look at. And reminds us that 
the costly robes of Solomon were dross 
compared with this! And when your 
orchard is planted it is a grand sight even 
before it starts to grow. As soon as the 
buds begin to shoot you know it for you 
are watching them with an infinity of 
interest. And year after year you watch 
them, and you dig about them, and you 
purge them, and use fertilizers. And 
every tree is trained under your intelli- 
gent eye. While young you cut off the 
young shoots that are in the center of the 
tree so that it does not grow so tall, but 
far spreading. So that when it becomes 
a great tree loaded with luscious apples 
you can pick two-thirds of them while 
standing on the ground. As the years 
roll by you become familiar with all of 
your trees. You have a name for most 
of them. You call them Bill Smith, 
George Rambo, Fred Baldwin, Hannat, 
King, and so on. 

KNOW AND LOVE YOUR TREES. 

Some day I happen to be in your or- 
chard, and you are enthusiastic over your 
success asa fruit grower. I put my hands 
against this mammoth tree. It is the 
very acme of perfection. And then you 
begin to tell me about that wonderful 
tree. ‘This tree, you say, was planted the 
year the battle of Gettysburg was fought. 
John was killed there, and that is why I 
remember it. And this one was planted 
the year Sarah was married. And that 
one yonder we planted the year mother 
died. And there is Grandma’s favorite, 
and that one at the end of the row is 
the apple-butter tree. And that leaning 
one.up at the corner is the apple-dump- 
ling tree! And all of the trees in this 
orchard are prolific bearers, and we have 
sold many thousand bushels of apples at 
fair prices. And that is the way a fruit 
grower talks about his orchard. And he 
knows the trees and they knowhim. He 
does not know which he loves the most, 
his horses and other live stock or his 
apple trees. His affections seem to be 
about equally divided. Every time he 
goes among them they giggle; at least 
he thinksso. After a tree has produced 
20 bushels of large, fine apples would it 
be out of place to say, “Thank you, Mr. 
Baldwin.” -And is it not a paying in- 
vestment to grow apples? If you have 
an orchard that produces 3,000 bushels 
of good marketable apples, do you say 
that it would not pay? How much do 
you expect to make? Are you like En- 
gland? And do you want the whole earth 
and New Jersey besides? And now you 
have an orchard in a good docation, and 
your 500 trees are beauties, well pro- 
portioned, and you are one of the world’s 
benefactors. .You are producing the 
grandest of all fruits—the apple. And 
what shall I say about this luscious fruit, 
over which the gods contended, which 
has graced every feast, is found in kings’ 
palaces and in the homes of-the poor, so 
common, so easily produced, and so 
wholesome? Just Y hink of the many 
ways mee may be prepared —fried 
apples, stewed apples, preserved apples, 
canned apples, spiced apples, evaporated 
apples, baked apples, apple jelly, apple 
pie , apple sauce, apple dumplings, apple 

utter, apple pudding, apple tarts—big 
and little apples, sweet apples, sour ap- 
ples; Rambo and and Baldwins! Apples! 
Apples | 


THE Most SIMPLE pinhies REMEDY for 
caaikone Trouble is ‘* Brown’s Bron- 
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PLANTING A GARDEN liza 


without the aid of the PLANET JR. tools, is like cuttin 

asickle. emerges ee eye ys’ wor’ 

everything but thi ie new 

the perfect ingenuity of the PLANET JR. tools. Opens Wetter of 
the seed—in hills or drills, covers, and mar’ marks the next row. The PL Seong, 
book illustrates and explains adi ‘the PLANE T JR. Farm and Garden Tools, "Tx 4 NET JR, 
eee ees wad it, Mailed free’ SL. ALLEN & CO., 1107 Market St., Pricantignr” to 
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A leading reason for warranting our « 
. first page of Catalogue, is, we rajco 
tion ofthem. As the orivins| jn: 
the Cory and Longfellow Corns v1 
Melon, Ohio and Bi a ank Py 
Hubbard ‘and Marblehead s ais 
head Early Marrowfat Pi t Et 
tucky Wonder and M» 
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Globe Onions, All Seasons an 
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GEORGE E. LEM iON, 


PATENTS |, {:0ité £1000 


Opinions rendered as to the novelty ATTORNEY AT LAW AND SOLICITOR OR 


da tentability of i ti d lidit 
a ane Rejected " paeeadions yr AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS, 
Established 1865. 





cuted. All business relating te patents 
eromptly attended to. 





Send for 67-Page Pamphieh 
CORPUS LEAN 

Will reduce fat at rate of 10 to 15 Ibs. 

per month without nh to health. 

Send 6c. in stamps for ean gm 


covering testimonials. h Co. ? 
. 


2815 Madison 8q., Fullede. Pa. 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 


re Simply atopping the fat prod 
. effects of food. Thesapply t being « 
the natural working of t! svaten { 
ou the fat and reduces weight at once. 
Sold by all Druceistas 





The Northern Spy Apple. 


Frequently, out of a number of varie- 
ties of apples in an orchard, only one or 
two will bear, all the others failing to 
produce a crop. The Northern Spy i is 
said by Meehan’s Monthly to be one of 
the apples that will frequently bear 
when all the others fail. This is prob- 
ably owing to its blooming a little later 
than the others, so that the flowers get 
the full benefit of its pollen. The North- 
ern Spy is also a favorite, from the fact 
that it usually bears an abundant crop— 
that is, after it once cqgmmences to bear; 
but the trees seldom bear when young, 
and the orchardist frequently has to wait 
several years for a crop, when other va- 
rieties have been for some time in bear- 


ing. 
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New Plums, 





S33 MILTON 
Utilizing Skim Milk. aa +3 et e Karlie 
ins . a. = ada a Chas Doan 
Which. is better, converting milk into | he em - 
pork or eggs? ‘The solution is—both. arta St a ae I for 
That is, let both the pigs and the hens ee ed 
receive a share. Milk alone is not suit- 
able for laying hens, as it contains too 
much water, and they cannot drink 
enough of it to make it serve as a food. Send for our 1896 Catalogue of Northern Grown 
The use of milk in Winter is not an easy 
matter, as it freezes, while in Summer it SEED POTATOES 
soon becomes sour. Skim-milk is as| _ Free. | to suit the times. | Wanted, 
serviceable as that which is fresh. men, RochesterN.¥. 
One of the best methods of using When writing mention mareer, 
milk in Winter is to heat it to near the 
boiling point and to a pint of milk add 
a gill ‘of linseed meal, and then thicken 
with sufficient meal and ground oats to 
make a stiff dough, feeding it warm. A 
mess of this kind will be appreciated =. oe 
the hens,-and is also invigorating. If 
the hens are not laying, add half a 
pound of finely chopped liver or lean 
meat. At night give wheat, corn or 
cendicaanetittioniaaishicirac Sue school. "Rocky od tas a: population 
-™ schools, and three blast furnaces. This Cour *) 


gives 1,400 Republican majority, and hh LAR 
Feeding for Milk. 


Posts. A. P. THOMPSON, Roe kwood, Tena, 
It is not .easy to keep some cows in 

milk up to a month from the calving. 
Others will have no trouble in this way, 
and some are difficult to get dry. So 
that it depends on the cow more than 
on the food whether she will keep up in 
milk to a month from the calving. This 
period is too short anyway. A cow 
should rest at least two months previous 
to the coming of the calf. But doubt- 
less something may be done to help her 
out until she stops milking. Pea meal 
is not an advisable food for this pur- 
Cornmeal is better and buck- 
wheat meal the best of all grain food. 
But, while the milk may decrease in 
quantity, it will increase in quality, be- 
coming richer in cream as the time ad- 
vances. Your feeding of six quarts of 
bran, two of pea meal, twice a day, with 
roots once and clover hay, cannot be 
mended, except to change the pea meal 
as indicated. If the cow will not milk 
on this feeding, it is because she cannot, 

but makes flesh or fat instead. 


SilasWilsonCo 


Atlantic, fa, 
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the best ¢ early strawberry 
ORIOLE 8% 2° 22 

our "# C le Large stock 
of all berry plants at very low priv: MEL LER, the 
New Early Red Raspberry, redu 190, 


SLAYMAKER & SON, 
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FARM FOR SALE. 


I have a farm of 310 acres valley land f with- 
in two miles of Rockwood, Tenn. on (Ss. KR; 200 
acres in cultivation. Will se!ias a whole or divide into 
one-hundred-acre parcels, at $12 p «. The form is 
well watered by five springs, and has | es and 
two barns onit. There are three church: tof 


$2.00) per 
“pov ER, DEL, 








BY ONG MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. Itsaws 
down crecs. Folds like a pocketknile y kindo 
timber on an kind of grou ne. On 

timber wi t en . men in 

KaSi€R. 97,000 in Sen rate 
logue showing latest IMPROVE aaaee and testimo 
from thousands. First order 

FOLDING saw ING | Ml AC un nF £0 
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aay were oe anted ghest por ble 
award att \ _ 


, SATISFACTION «4 
, | GUARANTEED. 
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~ MLBON atc pp. WARK 
Box J, New Mave yt 
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WELL MACHINERY. 
‘ BEST IN USE. NO 
FAILURES. 


Machines and 
Guaranteed. 


STEAM OR HORSE POWER 
Deep and Shallow Wells. 


Tools 





ue Send for ¢ 
~* Rust Artesian Well COs 
: ut 


She—I was eating a caramel the other Wet 
thacs. 


day and it happened to have a stone in 
it, and I broke off a piece of my tooth. 
I think I have a good case against the 
manufacturer, don’t you? 

He—Manufacturer of what ?—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 
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SWELL Dns 


one. Highest Medal at th 
All latest improvements. Ca! 


F. C. AUSTIN MFG. CO., 
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STATE OF OHIO, Crry oF TOLEDO, t gs 
Lucas County. 88. 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior pariner of the firmof F. J. Chen EY&Co., 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County 
and State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay 
the ‘um of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS tor 
each and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in m 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 886. 
— 


A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous gurfaces of 
the system. . nd for testimonials, Free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0, 
&®” Sold by Druggists, Toc. 


SOME GOOD BOOKS. 
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$10 ADAY. lies oa 


witha littice ! 
Dish Washers. $10 A DAY fo br the ri ee 
agent cleared $2) every “(ay ve yr six MO! . . 

os wr Wd urg de 
Bron City Dish Waiher Co. 150 High 
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Old and New Romance, Adventure, Reference, Philosophy, 


ane 


History—the Best of Modern Literature. 





THE 
DREAM LIFE, Ik Marvel. 


MAN IN BLACK, Stanley J. Weyman. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES, Charles Dickens. 


A TOUR OF THE WORLD IN EIGHTY DAYS, 


Jules Verne. 


HEALTH AND BEAUTY, Emily S. Bouton. 
A HOLIDAY IN BED, J. M. Barrie. 

IN DARKEST ENGLAND, General Booth. 
TREASURE ISLAND, Robert Louis Stevenson 


\- MASTER AND MAN, Tolstoi. 


‘You. can get any of these books for 10 CENTS if you are_s subscriber to cede R 
‘Atany bookseller’s or news agent’s they actually cost 25 or 50c> nts They sre paper v9 


jiteratare 


and elearly, dnd are all books that are being widely discussed. This isan unusual casnc 


resi THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washingion ® , 
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